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BERENICE POLONAISE. 


The Polonaise, in its innumerable variations, is the garment par excellence for cos' s this season, and 
the design illustrated above is certain of achieving the success it so much deserves {or its general lady-like 
and stylish appearance. It is adapted to all of the seasonable materials, and is a style that will be sure to retain 
its vogue during the entire season for poplins and heayy silks. The model from which ¢ 
heavy black gros-grain, trimmed with f 


this was drawn is in 
ringed ruchings, to be worn en costume, alt}iough it is quite as appro- 
priate as an independent garment. Bows of gros-grain ribbon. 
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THE LOTELLA OVERSKIRT. 


A simple, graceful style of overskirt, which is certain to retain its vogue during 


eseason, It is 
simple enough for the p!ainest material, and yet is exceedingly stylish in handsome ¢ nd may be ren- 
dered more dressy, if desirable, by additional Jooping in the back. The side loopings a1 rally sustained 
by sashes, but thin materials are more easily and quickly draped by means of drawing ngs underneath, at 
the side seams, fastened to the beit. 











No. 1—THE EFFIE SUIT. No. 2-—-THE ROLAND sutIT. 


No. 1.--A design that will retain its yogue throughout the season as it is simple, stylish, and ar- 
ranged. It is suitable for all but very thin materials, washing goods to be trimmed with bias bands, anchheavter 
g00ds with velvet or silk ones. The suit illustrated is in gray French poplin, trimmed with blue ribbon yelvet. 

No. 2—For boys from three to five years of age, the kilt suit is always a favorite design. The ov°, iat 
trated is in white Marseilles, the edges bound with tlack mohair braid, and the waist and skirt fastened wit 

black buttons. The suit consists of a skirt laid in kilt plaits, all but a narrow space in fron 1 plain, 
straight sacque reaching a little below the waist, and a plain waist, over which the broad belt of tre skirt & 
placed, The same design is very pretty made in cashmere. . 
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No. 3—JESSIE APRON, No. 4.—LILLIE APRON 
No. 3—No more really serviceable style of apren, for children from two to six years of age, can eg : 
than the one illustrated above. For general wear, it is most appropriately made in brown linen, trimme i wit! 
narrow scarlet or black braid. It can be made to appear very dressy in white goods, with a garniture of lace 
or embroidered edging. 
hing ir rial, with 


No. 4—A neat, serviceable style of apron for little girls. Jt makes up prettiest in » was 
#D te trimming, although the design is not unsuitable for alpaca or si!! 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Bonnets are showing a change in style and shape, though there is still, we are happy to say, an 
endless variety from which to choose, instead of every one being obliged to wear a bunnet like every- 
body else. Some of them are made with high crowns, towering above the head, the brim resting upon 
the hair above the forehead, rounded off at the sides, and a small curtain added at the back. Others 
have the crowns rather square and brim narrow, and the trimming placed all on the top. Bonnets must 
still match the costume, the ribbons and feathers matching the dress, and shaded like the trimmings of 
the toilet. 

Jackets will be much worn the present season, both for in and out of doors. These jackets wi!l be 
made of cashmere and fiannel of various colors, the white ones trimmed with black lace, fringe or em- 
broidery, being the most stylish; while velvet jackets in different colors will be fashionable embroidered 
or braided with gold. White embroidery upon black cashmere is very effective. The design for indoor 
and outdoor jackets are the same; both are cut close sack shape, with small flowing sleeves. 

Braiding will be very extensively used on cashmere garments for autumn wear. The designs are 
very elaborate, and are executed in the finest silk seutache. 

Plain waists have almost entirely disappeared, and the basque and fitted jacket taken their place. 
The “ Marguerite” waist, or “Margot” waist, as it is sometimes called, has also been revived, and 
promises to have a success, especially for elegant dinner tuilets: The Margot waist is shaped to the 
form, over the hips, and absolutely requires an elegant figure or a well-shaped corset.. The spring is 
arranged, sometimes, to form deep points; but more generally it is cut plain, rounding off deeper at the 
back than upon the sides or in front. Scarf sashes are worn with these waists, knotted carelessly, the 
ends falling at the side; or one in front, the other at the back. 

A new method of making evening and dinner dresses of striped Chambery gauze, is specially adapted 
to young ladies. It is, to alternate narrow flounces of the gauze, cut straight with narrow flounces of 
silk, the color of the stripe, pinked out upon the edge. The gauze flounces may be hemmed or edged 
with Tom Thumb fringe. In white gauze, striped with white silk, the effect is particularly soft and 
delicate. 

Flounces are disappearing from the walking-skirts, and flat bands are taking their place. In fact, 
we should not advise any one to make new dresses, for street wear, with flounces, as they already look 
old style by the side of other and more recent methods. 

The long pelisse, with cape, will be revived during the coming season ; the Scotch cloak, with cape, 
will also be in vogue. A Russian Polonaise, double-breasted, with pelerine, the whole trimmed with 
narrow bands of fur, will be a novelty. 

The Polonaise is divided into two syles, one of which is confined round the waist with a sash, and 
with, or without a belt of its own, the other has a basque at the back, which does away with the necessity 
for a sash. Withal very light, that is thin, and white materials, sashes are now broad as ever, but not 
very long, and very handsome, being embroidered or fringed upon the ends, or composed of very wide 
Roman scarfs, which, however, are reserved principally for wear with black or white dresses. These 
scarfs are of soft, glace silk, are three yards, in order to form large hanging loops as well as ends. 

For dress goods, pale tints—delicate pinks, blues, greens, and buffs—will be worn in the place of 
more decided culors. 

A pretty necktie is made of sheer white lawn, folded around the neck with a sailor-knot in front, 
lined with pink or blue silk, and edged with Valenciennes. Pretty, square crevats of India silk are 
much worn on cool days, tied loosely around the throat. 


AUTUMN STYLES. 
(See double-page Engraving.) 


Fie. 1.—A unique toilet in ashes-of-roses pou/t de soie, ornamented with bands,and bindings of 
velvet of the same chade and bows of gros-grain ribbon to match. The casaque is an entirely new 
design, the fronts cut like a rounded basque, below which is attached a deep flounce, festooned at the 
sides, the side forms of the back cut in a rounded shape, and the back falling square, with one deep 
plait in the centre, over a second skirt square in the back, with a deep festoon on the side to match the 
flounce on the front. That which appears to be the apron is simply a deep flounce sewn to the basque 
fronts. This costume is exceedingly dressy and stylish, made in poplin, or silk, trimmed with bands 
either of velvet or a darker shade of the material. 


Fig. 2.—A disiingué house dress in rich black silk, trimmed with bias bands of black velvet. The 
design of the garniture, which can be easily copied, is very simple yét.effective, the skirt, overskirt, and 
flowing sleeves being trimmed to match. ‘The overskirt, very full and bouffant in the back, has a broad, 
plain apron, and the basque, open to the waist and pointed in front, with the pointed trimming, reversed, 
extending up the fronts and around the neck, has the back entirely witheat garniture and looped in the 
same style as the overskirt, the necessary fulness being given by deep box-plaits laid under at the side 
forms and back seams. It is slashed to the waist on the hips, the fronts being somewhat sherter than 
the back. Simple coiffure of braids and puffs, with jet ornaments. 
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LADY'S PLAIN POLONAISE. 
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FELICIA BASQUE. 


ic) ger style of basque than any heretofore illustrated, vy dist tined to become 
lesign. It will be noticed that the back is much longer th: un the vad and contir 
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ARTHUR’S LADY’S HOME 


GOING HOME. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDI 


TOU are going first, 0 sister sweet, 
To our beautiful home in the land divine ; 
I tell by your tired, trembling feet, 
And your white hand dropping a-loose f: 
mine; 
And I know by your blue eyes grown too bright 
And the far-off look that your face puts on, 


I shall waken from slumber some moonful ni 


Crying out for your kisses—and find 


gone! 


Let me linger awhile ere I bid you adieu 
fhe morning may find us divided, you know, 
And I’ve messages many to send by you 
To the loved who went from us long ago. 
Solong! Ah, darling! my heart is aged 
Since they went away—and I can’t tell why 
If one of us goes, like a bird uncaged, 
To our Father's mansion—it isn’t /. 
For, freighted with sweetness, and flooded wit! 
song, 
Your life sweeps royally out of its June, 
And your feet, with the soft, rose sandals on, 
Are turning away from the earth too soon! 
For me—my path lies far from the dew, 
Wherever the darkliest shadows be; 
And the messenger, waiting, my love, for you, 


Hath never a token of pity for me. 


Over my bosom your byacinth bair, 


Like sheen of the sea-weed, flutters and fl 
And your pale lips, chiding my dumt 
Stir to the swell triumphal note: 
O darling! » the gr I 
My thoughts are drifting like 
sad lips break with a bi 


rer ? 


rr my dead are ne 
u will go to them soon. There is one, you 
know, 
Who called me sister—who calls me st 
rhough over his grave-couch, years ago, 
The wild birds chattered and sung at will; 


You will say to him, sweet, that I sit sometimes, 


In the deep wild forests we loved of old, 
1d weave his bright name into my rhymes, 


With voice grown sadder a thousand fold. 


whose footsteps were feeble 
life was a long, long 
t of God's goodness lifted 
From the mire of earth that it could not soil 
Her pure, white soul, you will find Aer there; 
But how you will know her I cannot say, 
the silver is lost from her shining hair, 


And the furrows washed from her face away. 


And there is another—my voice breaks here 
Like a wave on the rockiest reach of land, 
la mist is before me! I can’t see clear— 
Though I know it is near me—the Infinite land. 
And I can’t tell why, when there bloomed but one, 
One blossom alone for my love and me, 
It was lifted out of the dew and the sun 
fo the fair green height of eternity. 
hearts that forever in darkness dwell! 
© lonesome hearth by the lonesome sea! 
ve! that the angels loved too well, 
And fairer than ever the angels be! 
Tell her that, wounded, we weep and wait, 
Watching for aye from the drear earth-land 
For the inward swing of the golden gate, 
the outward reach of her beckoning hand. 


l say to the Father who loveth us 


are this moment m 


Chat I wait for His angels—and list f 
r the sun has gone down—and I want 


night, dear! The threads of your hyacinth 


hair 
Drop from my bosom, and slumber is nigh; 
Maybe yeu will wake where our beautiful are, 
And my kisses will miss you! good-night—and 
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ulf-dreamy unconsciousness, 
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I 
used from 
soft hand 


chained all faculties. ong re- 

mained thus, I know not. | 

my revery by the light touch of a 

and the sound of a low, sweet 
“See, sister, this stream 

be a freshet before morning, which will destroy 

the crops of many a poor n 
“ How can you think of 

cumstance that, I replied, 
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denly added, indicating the direction with my 
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contracted understanding who was very moral ? 
Does not such a person’s piety usually degene- 
rate into bigotry? Is he not harsh and unmer- 
ciful in his judgments? Does he not often—ig- 
norantly perhaps—sin against those bound to 
him by the most sacred obligations? One 
really needs a clear and comprehensive intel- 
lect to enable him to act with justice towards 
God and all his creatures.” To support her 
assertion, she mentioned a shining array of 
names of the most noble and gifted among 
men and women, both in ancient and modern 
times; for she had read much and thought 
much, whilst I had contented myself with 
skimming over the surface ofa little knowledge. 

“ But will you not admit,” I rejoined, some- 
what abashed, “that the few I have named dis- 
played uncommon talents in some directions ?” 

“ Certainly I will,” she returned; “and I do 
not think that they would have been moral 
dwarfs, had they possessed sufficient strength 
of character to have kept themselves from being 
drawn into the mire that was so deep all 
around them,” 

“T believe that you are right,” I thought- 
fully replied, as we prepared to retrace our 
steps homewards, for the night had already 
come, and the moon and stars were looking 
from the heavens. 

On our return, we were to pass by Mrs. 
Leonard’s cottage. We did not need to hasten 
back, for my sister, being unmarried, had no 
family cares, whilst my kind husband had pro- 
mised me that he would take charge of our 
children in my absence. 

Glimpses of the cheerful light struggling 
through the curtained windows, allured us into 
the widow’s cosey apartment. Her household 
equipments were very plain, but arranged with 
so much taste and neatness, that they might 
have shamed more costly furniture. 

Mrs. Leonard, who was very aged and sickly, 
was sitting, propped up with pillows, in a rock- 
ing chair. She wore a loose, purple, worsted 
dress, and her soft, white hair was combed 
down on each side of her wrinkled forehead. 

Her eyes were dim, but full of kindliness, 
and her pale, withered lips looked attractive, 
in consequence of the mild, benevolent expres- 
sion resting on them. 

Altogether, I thought her a very agreeable 
figure, as she gave us a glad, warm welcome, 
and shortly afterwards engaged in conversation 
with my sister; for the two women, one in mid- 
life, and the other old, were devoted friends. 

They were too true and earnest to waste their 
precious time in silly gossip about their neigh- 
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bors, but they talked on a grand, humanizing 
scheme, in which both were deeply interested. 

How the elder lady’s face brightened as her 
discourse flowed in harmoniously modulated 
tones! What anoble spirit fluttered in her 
countenance, lighting up her features with a 
beauty that was far superior to the perfection 
of dimples, freshness, or mere regularity of 
profile, when intellect is wanting. 

How inspiring to me were her words! How 
I longed to be purer, better, moreself-sacrificing 
as I listened! 

“Surely,” I soliloquized, “ how much nobler, 
fairer, are the manifestations of a strong, well- 
trained, well-meaning human soul, than any 
forms of physical grandeur or loveliness!” 

After we had left the widow’s presence, be- 
fore we separated for our respective dwellings, 
I said to Irene, “I am going to take off my 
mantle of selfishness, control my wrong im- 
pulses, and learn to look beneath the surface of 
things, that I too may grow to be good and 
beautiful like Mrs. Leonard,” 

And my sister’s face beamed with prideful 
tenderness, as she answered: “If you do all 
these, you will be really greater than any mere 
selfish person that ever existed.” 


—_—— EO 


FOLLY. 
BY MARY E. MACMILLAN. 

He gave me a ring, the other night, 

A gem that but seldom sees its peer; 
As I watched it gleam, in the pale moonlight, 

It seemed like a wretched maiden’s tear. 
As I felt it slip, on my finger thin, 

When he held for a moment, in his, my hand, 
[t seemed as tho’ something had clinched my heart, 


And bound it fast with an iron band. 


h, the anguish I suffered, yet dared not speak, 
As I felt the press of that iron band! 
What loathing I felt for my own false life, 

As I gazed at the ring upon my hand! 
Toil and poverty have I known 

No pleasures of Fortune have e’er been mine, 
And I know that the gem I look at now 

Holds a poor man’s wealth in its gleam and shine. 
Yet I'd cast it afar, to the four high winds, 

I'd trample it low in the dust at my: feet, 

For a glance from the eyes that to me are dear— 
For a kiss from the lips that to me are sweet. 
All words and folly! 
The deed was done and I did not speak. 


The deed was done, 


Fools have sold their hearts before, 
Diamonds have purchased the false and weak. 
“Tt might have been!” ah, wild, sad words! 
There gleams a diamond on my hand! 
The heart that once beat high with hope, 


Now dies in the grasp of an iron band. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. 


BY ROSELLA 


RICE, 


No. VIII. 
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ndows, and of the houses in which we 
very rooms that are symbols of 

ers, that hold up, auctioneer-like, 

I must tell you of a little 
rejoices me every day; for daily do 


larities, 


gers run over and caress it, and 
ew beauties. Ida and Lily call it 
arm of 0 acres,” and they always 
me tell ‘‘ what I know of farming.” 
in the Junes and Octobers, to humor 
whim of mine, the deacon tells Reu 
athan that they may take the team 
e girls have a day out among the 
we invite our special girl friends, 
dresses, and good shoes, and 
f lunch and table ware, we are al! 
the same sack with the corn for the 
our garden trowels, a teakettl 
kindlings, and go prepared to have 
time, which we always do. At 
ct the prettiest spot, and spread 
th on the ground, and while on 
the roast chicken, and bread, a 
l fruit, and pies, cakes, and 
pickles, another hangs the tea- 
ts a fire, and makes the coffee in the 


The 
rked up tightly in a bottle, and 


} 


and 


Che tea is steeped in a ] itcher. 


s nice and good, and our appetites 


ned, 
dinner we start out among the rock 
and feyny dells, and waterfalls, 
y places where never shone the 
rse we are noisy and happy, and 


; 


other as we climb dizzy steeps, 


} 
1y 


poised on jagged rocks, and stu 


1 creep into dark dripping caves, 
) 





behir 





verhanging cliffs, and 

ter, and walk sideways through 
; 

cleit rocks 


aisles, with walls of 


? 
ing boughs of hem- 


and interlacin 





I ide, 
ne overhead, 
rs the perfect freedom of speech 


except the thought that even th: 


June days will end in June nights. Ih 


ices we always find the rarest mosses, 
freshest and most beautiful. Last 
yrought home the big basket full. That 


I haye one memento We did not try to 
keep the moss, because é 1 our annual 
‘ ir ( reek hills we 


October picnic among t 
could lay in a winte: resh and new, 
and odorous of wo« : n leaves, and 
the spiciness that fi nn air in an 
evergreen wild, 

So, in October, a wag f us resolved 
that we would follow Clear Creek five miles, in 


which there was no road. Every girl was will- 


ing for the adventur 1 we did not 
know how it would te: te. One bank was 
bluff, and steep, and 1 d dark with hem- 
lock and pine, all br hes and gloomy 
with cavernous placé The other bank was 
not steep, but level ten rods; then 
it rose a bold, rugg: wall, In this 
level space we started the Pine Grove 
Mills, and followed stream, « It was 


superbly sublime, and picturesque. 


Some places we wi i have to lie down 
in the wagon to kee; eing whipped out 


by the low branch: we would 
tipping over. 


have t 
pile up all in on save 
Three of the girls c h, and they found 
nbled 


roots, 


glorious pictures ol together 


rocks, trees, water, vin led rude 
cots, and everything 1 a perfect pic- 


ture. Sometimes compelled t 
drive for forty rods I | of the stream, 


shut in on either two walls, exu 


berant in all thing beautiful, and 
green and gray. 

The very horses, ¢ é | Kate, became 
enthusiastic, and toss« yanes and dis- 
tended their nostri 


lightly and friski 


rted, and stepped 
kittens. The 


Jonathan’s ten- 


girls were not awa! 
der student-hands w tered and raw il 
the palms and bx ers from hold- 
excited horses. 


| recompense d 


ing the lines and 

Poor fellow ! he i \N wel 
though, in lis 
talk; but it was harder th any problem in 
trigonometry to under them intelligibls 
cross-tire at once, 
ometimes on one 


load of women 


tening 


when they all talked 

We followed the str 
side and sometimes on the other, or in the 
it is joined by an- 


middle of it, down to wh 


other of the same sizé 


two form one of 
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the principal tributaries of the Muskingum 
River, which is one of the large branches of 
the Ohio. We took a different route home, 
stopping to dine on Little Pine Run, one of 
the prettiest little evergreen, mossy hiding 
places I ever did see. 

We filled onr teakettle out of a deep, quiet 
woodland spring with green banks; the water 
had that soft blue color that it has in the 
winter time. A brook close up under the 
overhanging banks of a piney ridge rippled and 
tinkled along, while little spouts of water gur 
gled out from crevices among the rocks, and 
wriggled their winding little ways in and out 
among the dead leaves, and the patches of 
moss, and the sweet-smelling pine needles that 

yon the ground on that hazy, soft October 
cay. 

We laid our cloth under a wide-spreading 
beech-tree, when we dined. We were all 
hungry—we had lived so fast, and hard, and 
gloriously, that we were like machines that 
had been run their very hardest without ceas- 
We thought 
dear Cousin Fanny made the best coffee in the 
world, while she laughed heartily, and said it 


ing a minute to cool off or rest. 


made itself, the teakettle holding just so many 
pints, and the paper of coflee was put into her 
hands already ground. We ate, and laughed, 
and told stories, and said funny things, and the 
gray old rocks never heard such laughter and 
merriment before. We all look back upon that 
autumn day as the crowning day of the whole 
With such richly tinted pictures hang- 
ing on our walls, the bare, white winters with 


vear, 


their cruel snows will be shorn of half their 
dreariness. 

After dinner was over I spread the table- 
cloth on the grqund, and took the trowel, and 
with the help of Ida and Lily gathered mosses 

f all kinds, the greenest and rarest I ever saw, 
and laid them compactly together to retain 
their dampness, and filled the cloth as full as 
t could be and fasten at the corners. The 
unch-basket we filled with growing 
things—ferns, and vines, and clusters of grow- 


i 
} 
i 


green 


ing leaves—for our winter store—my farm of 0 
acres, 

The ride home was delightful. We stopped 
on Pine Ridge, and stayed as long as we dared, 
and reach home before dark. 

rhe next day I took the old square table 
that was my mother’s when she began house- 
keeping forty years ago, and nailed an edge 
about four inches wide all around it; then the 
girls and I went to the woods near the house 
and gathered a tubfal of old leaf manure «and 
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rotten wood, with a trifle of sand, and I wet it 
and put it-on the table in hills, and ravines, 
and steep places, and covered it with the moss, 
and made it look like a wild bit of landscape. 

It is beside me now in the winter, while the 
snows are making the earth desolate, and I can- 
not tell you how beantiful it is, or how sweetly, 
and cheerfully, and fully it ministers to this 
one loving need of my woman’s nature, It 
satisfies me, as no other pretty thing ever did 
And the girls call it “ Pipsey’s farm 


before. 
of 0 acres. 

At the foot of my highest hill I sunk a piece 
of broken mirror, and it looks just like water 
the vines that grow on its 


reflecting rreen 


banks; broken bits down in among the moss 
look like a winding brook. 

Growing all over the farm I have those wild- 
wood things that live all winter close down to 


the ground, such 
! 


as pipsissiway, putty root, 


| 


pysola, crow foot, checkerberry vines with the 
ruby berries growing redly on the green moss, 
door-yard ivy, ferns, tufts of rank meadow 
grass, little cedars and hemlocks, cactus, wan- 
dering jew, houseleeks, wild strawberries, win 
tergreens, geraniums, and all kinds of low- 
growing leaves that I find in my path across 
the meadow when I am going to the office. 

In a shallow earthen dish, sunken under the 
moss in one corner, is a little mat of pale-green, 
thick-barred leaves that we got at Hemlock 
Falls last June. I have kept them ever since 
easily ; they seem to have as many lives as a 
cat. I will send a leaf to the “knowing man” 
and find out the name of the plant. Wheneve: 
I ask grandma, or any old lady who would be 
likely to know, they invariably reply: “ Law- 
ful sakes, I don’t know the name ef it at all, 
but my grand'ther used to say it was a sure 
cure for snake bite.”’ 

I water my farm gently every other day with 
a watering-pot, and as it stands beside a sunny 
south window, it may remain with me all 
winter, an equivalent to the cruel snow that 
One of those 


* . 
gray excrescences that grow on old logs is 


hides away all beautiful things. 


sunken in the moss beside my pond at the foot 
of the hill, and a funny old man clad in seedy 
velvet, with his head made from a hickory 
nut, sits on the shelving rock fishing for trout. 
He wears a tile, and his hair is long and car- 
rotty. Sometimes he is sedate, and his head 
is bent down in meditation. Again, and his 
eyes are in a “fine frenzy rolling,” and he sits 
on the old bowlder and looks upward at the 
beauties of nature and the marvellous creations 


oo: the 


inanimate world, 
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hanging-baskets out of those wir« 


t farmers wear on their horses, when 


We m 
baskets 


they ar hing corn, to keep them from 


nippir ender blades. Line them first 
reen moss, then take any broken, 


with firm 
spongy und cram them full, with no 
earth ¢ it which attaches tothe mosses 
pack to hide the wires, and set out 
ferns, myrtle; press the baskets into 
a better iy, flattened somewhat, and 
they a hang up. By sinking the 
every into a pail of water, th« 
keep When my ferns be 
brok f they do at all,as I fear th 
will, | inting oats, or wheat, or gra 
seed the damp mos 

Iw such pleased with a suggee 
the dea de last night, when I said J had 
80 mal iable papers and manuscripts t 
I wou save, only I had no good & 
of kee em. Both my portiolios wert 
filled with extracts, and essays, and 


oratior papers valuable only to mysel 


He 
in the n e, tie 
ve open like a big por ket, 


i sheet of pasteboard, double 


the ends with a bit of ri 


bon, i 

which d slip whole sheets easily, and 
most iful of them. 1 made one imm« 
diate! Lam delighted with it, and hop 
studen d those who need places to put 
thin o be benefited by it, 

I w pleased, too, with a little bit of Lily 
ingen She wears number four shoes, her 
foot i d narrow, and I said, as I saw 
her wa ing her feet, “ There’s something want 
ing ab your gaiters—your foot seems to have 
such ng, eely look, as though something 
was | king,” 

“is vy to see what is wanted,” said she, 
twisting her head around as though she would 
look er foot, the same as another person 
would [can tell you—it needs a great ro 
setl« bbon, with a buckle in the middle of 
it; rea that to relieve it of the bare, 
nak« iky look it has. Just the same as 


Miss Somer’s long, thin neck should be relieved 
by her hair worn low, or a hanging curl or two, 
full frill, or ruche, or something else 


or a 

thar e, plain, trim band of linen. Her 
glove too, need a fall of lace, or ribbon, or 
gon about the wrists. I do wish, when 
wom in as well as not, that they would try 
to | deformity, and make themselves look 
the weetest, and prettiest ? and ] ily 


her chair as though she was very much 
8 ) 
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in earnest, and as thous bject was on¢ 


of vast importance. 


Bodkin angry 
The doctor 


my catarrh, and 


I came very near makir 
with me day befor 
had made me som: 
sent it up by his wif l « xed her to stay 


for tea, and we talked over r church affairs, 
and the financial Bible Union So 


ciety, and the Home M ciety, und all 
these things that cone 

She was telling ing one da 
last week, out at J ux on the Na 
onal Road, and wl ies the judge’ 
wife makes, and wl the judge’ 
wife wears, and wife's jew 
elry, and furs, and fal iir, and padding, and 
corsets, and fine tabl ‘ nd at last | 
couldn’t hold in any er, and I just broke 
right out with Sister Bodkin, I’m going to 


ask you a fair que | want a fair an- 


wer, What does indu visit at Judge 
Harding’s so freque: rhey’re not mem 
bers of any church. il d t! ey re not church 
going people, and they r out Sabbath day 


to their other farm, ot think they ar 
proper people for yor iate with: an 
now for the honest answ ease,’ 


She got as red, and ned as purple a 


a pansy, but she rallie aid; “ Pipsissi 


way, you wanted r newer, and I, ; 
ptist Church, in good 
the truth 
home, with work 
that 


t something goo 


member of Pottsville B 
standing, am not going 
Sometimes I get so tired at 


worrving, 


dodge 
ing, and cooking, ind I nee 


rest, and I go out there to ge 
ing to eat, whe 


to eat. They have ery neg 
they have compa tha 1 could mention, } 
and the last time | was th they had thre 


kinds of wine, and four kinds of cake, an 





seven kinds of the riche 

“Sister Bodkin,” said I, “ hold I don 
want to hear another word, nor I won't hear it 
Why, according ir own worda, you're 


wine-bibber, and a 


on! 


tion, and a remarkabls 


human sort of a sister; wines and cakes, an 


trails i Ggont want to 
um afraid 1 won 


hea 


corsets and 


another word, for real I 
like you very well 
“T can’t help it rid she 


hereaite 
‘l am an hone 
woman, and you asked me for the truth, a 
to blame if you dor 
ure L took you 
he flipped her shaw 


you got it, and i’m 
like the whole truth 
your own word ;” an 
before I could ea) 


over her head, and wa 


“ Jack Robinson.” 
have for dir: er to 


Nall we 


Ida said, “ What 
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day?” It is an old question asked in homes 
all over.the land every day in which we live, 
by tired women whose hands hang down 
wearily, 

“Oh,” I said, as I tossed the deacon’s mit- 
tens, which I had just faced, aside into the 
work-basket, “let us have the best the house 
affords—something that will be new and please 
father !” 

So she concluded to make a big apple-pie in 
the round baking-pan ; and it was so nice I will 
tell you just how she made it, She mixed up 
a good rich pie crust, buttered her deep pan, 
and rolled the under crust quite thick, then 
sliced tart apples and covered well the bottom, 
then cut some of her thinly rolled crust in 
small bits and laid around over the apples. 
Then ehe sliced in more fruit, and had it a 
little the highest in the middle, rolled out an 
upper crust thicker than for common pie, cut 
two little holes in it, and fitted it on smoothly, 
without nicking or making pretty the edges. 
When it was ready to place in the hot oven, 
she poured in about four spoonfuls of boiling 
water through the holes in the crust, and it 
was ready to bake, It was done in half an hour. 

Then she laid off the upper crust—which 
could easily be done, because it was not nicked 
round the edges—and put in butter and sugar, 
and stirred them in thoroughly, and put the 
cover on again, This, with milk, made a very 
good dinner, and was a change from beef and 
pork, and beans and boiled vegetables, 


We killed our hogs last week, and the weather 
was 60 changeable, and my asthma so bad, that 
I suggested to the deacon that we let a good 
neighbor of ours, who has a large, healthy 
family, take all the offal and surplus and make 
it up into sausage and head cheese, and allow 
us one-third, Both deacon and neighbor were 
willing, and it was nicely done, and the one- 
third even is more than we shall use at home. 

The deacon cleaned the feet—he is a Yankee, 
and that accounts for his being so ready and 
handy to do woman’s work—and I used them 
up differently from any previous way I had 
ever tried. I boiled them until the bones 
would almost drop out, then cut the meat up 
into amaller pieces with a knife, and poured it 
back into the kettle with the water in which 
they had been boiled. I boiled all together 
about fifteen minutes, added salt and pepper, 
ang then poured out into crocks, When cold 
it is firm, and will cut in slices like boiled 
ham, It will save a whole year by putting in 
brine, and the salt cannot penetrate, either, I 
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shall set the crocks in a cool corner of the 
cellar, and pour brine on top. It is hardly the 
food for pale women with asthma, and catarrhs, 
and neuralgia, but it is fine for toiling men and 
boys. The school ma’am told me this—bless 
the girl, what a wife she'll make for somebody ! 
She says they cut it in slices and pour vinegar 
over in the spring for the men’s dinners; and 
I add, let there be grated horseradish in the 
vinegar, for the stomach’s sake, at that debili- 


tating season of the year. 


Oh, I was touched to tears! I couldn’t help 
it! The deacon had more horses than he 
wanted to use or winter over, and he sold a 
little brown mare last summer that we called 
Pear], to a man living about ten miles distamt. 
Pearl was a headstrong little thing, especially 
when the girls or I tried to drive her in the 
top carriage, and her colt wouldn’t keep up 
beside her. 

Dear me! I've had, before now, to go chirck- 
ing! chircking! along the public road for 
miles, clicking along like an old shaky spin 
ning-wheel with a big knot in the band, and 
all the time her head would be turned round 
sideways, and she would be whinneying and 
saying: “Come, darling, here's your ma—come 
along, dear !”’ 

We used to wish that father would sell her; 
but when he did, and a great stout man rode 
her away on a brisk trot, we felt sorry to part 
with Pearly. 

A few days ago, one chill, bleak evening, 
some one of the family chanced to look down 
the winding road to Pottsville, and they said : 
“Why there’s a little brown beast trotting 
along that has the very motion of our Pearly 
that we sold to Granny Greenstreet’s brother- 
in-law,” 

Father came and looked out, and said: “ Why 
it has the very jog of our Pearl, and the very 
swing of her long black tail.” 

We all stood and looked until it came up to 


the gate, and, sure enough, it was our poor, 
little, dusty, tired Pearly! As she passed the 
gate she never slackened her trot, but merely 
turned her head toward the house and laughed 
out in a real horsey, half-human kind of a 
way: “QOh-ha-ha-ha! oh-ha-ha-ha!!” and she 


swung her tail, because it was the best expres- 
sion she could give, as horses do not wear hats, 
She increased her speed, her laugh rolling off 
into a satisfied kind of a chuckle, and paused 
not until-she reached the big gate that leads 
into the barn-yard. 

Speaking from experience, I do believe even 
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in case of a fire, a man would say, “ Wait until I 
get my hat ; t not one of the Pottses thought 
of the all-important hat—they all started off 

ilmost running over each 
tof Pearly, smoothed her back, 


to the bar 

other. They 

and slipped her 
caressingly, lifted her feet to see if she had 
been shod by a bungler, looked into her mouth 
to try and detect signs of her having been ill- 
fed, pinched up wrinkles of skin to see how deep 
s likely to be there, and Rube 


satiny ears through their hands 


a layer of fat w 
stood back and drew down his brows and 
tried to discover signs of her having been sub- 
jected to the cruel lash, and he declared if 
any man | 

would sue hir 
him, and tel 
and, backed 


abused our poor Pearly he 
ind thrash him, and prosecute 
1 Middy Morgan about him, 
y her, he’d make one man the 
less on the face of the earth, that he would. 
So, Pearly was put in the stable and fed, and 
her mother—old 


; 


cracks at her, and inquired about her associ- 


gray—peeped through the 


ates, and the state of society, and the oats 
crop, and conversed with her on general 
topics. 

Kate and Charlie sniffed up their noses, and 
said she wa great home-sick baby that 
couldn’t stay away from her mammy one 
Charlie said he had lived with 


short year. 
travelled days and nights, 


the gypsies, and 
and slept out in the dark woods, among squir- 
rels and garter-snakes, and never thought of 
his mamm 

Pearly sighed and ate her oats, and picked 


shed a tear for her. 
up the cru: sod crusts, and never retorted 
unkindly, or eyen gave one neigh of indigna- 
ere silenced by her meekness, 
pered to Charlie: “ Poor thing— 


tion, The 
and Kate y 
maybe she has a secret sorrow; a grief she’ll 
ne’er impart Then they felt a little ashamed 
of themselves. 

The next morning when Rube went to the 
barn early to feed the horses, he peeped over 
into Pear!’s stable, and he heard her snicker 
faintly and modestly, and she held her head 
down as th 
thing besid« 
* Poor Pea 
up snugly 
brown coltic 


i she were whispering to some- 
He spoke to her, saying: 
and looked in, and there close 
beside her stood the dearest little 

i the world, 

She felt very proud of it, and told it to step 
out and let its Uncle Reuben see it, and it did, 
and she laughed all the time in her satisfied, 
chuckling way, just as if she thought of all 
mothers she was the crowned one. 

She told Rube to pat it very gently, as it 
had no experience in the ways of the world 
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yet, and might think, instead of feeling friendly 
he just wanted to fight. 


He gave her to understand that he thought 


it was a remarkable fine « y judicious 
training would be an honor to the family. 

In a few days the owner came Pearl, and 
he said, in answer to the bristling questions 
that met him like pointed bayonets, that he 
never had a better “ creetur on his place, 
that he was kind to her, and always treated 
her well; but he supposed, on that special oc- 
casion, she preferred to be under the old roof 
where she was born, and he was very glad her 
wish had been gratified. 

He offered to pay the deacon for all she had 
eaten during her visit, but we were amply re- 
warded in getting to see Pear ind to know 
that she cherished such tender and pleasant 
memories of her own old home, and of the 
kind Hands that had patted and caressed her 
from very colthood up to riper y« 


irs 


So if my woman’s eyes grew a little misty 
from a touch of genuine, tender feeling, it is 
not to be wondered at. I told the children when 
they saw me wiping my eyes on my red silk 
handkerchief, a match to the deacon’s,-that it 
did seem, by spells, as if that painful catarrh 


would burst the head of me! 
Poor father-deacon—h¢ 

He got a little mad, in the early 

ting down the 


tried my temper 
yesterday. 
morning, at Bodkin’s hogs rox 
big gate, and getting into the orchard and 
doing considerable mischief, and his temper 
didn’t become sweetened all « Everything 
went wrong. He said it did seem as if 
tan” himself was in the hogs. I quoted Scrip- 


“Qe 
Pa 


ture, but it did no good, so I let him fight it 
out with the weak side of the deacon. 
At dinner he complained that the biscuits 


were hard, then the steak was as dry asa chip— 
the coffee had a queer, insipid t 


when I passed the butter for grandma, he said, 


ste, and finally, 


“Don't pass the butter at all; it is not fit to eat 
—it is kind of fresh and lardy.” 

That was a little more than I could stand; 
I felt the tide of tears risi [ felt the snap 
come into my eyes, but I kept t 
so as to hide the flash—I tried to swallow, but 
I couldn’t; I said to myself: ‘‘ Now, Pipsey 
Potts, be a woman ; come, now, I know it hurts 
and that it is hard to bear, but don’t say a 
word; remember, ‘He that ruleth his own 
nswer turneth away 


he lashes down 


t 


spirit,’ etc., and, ‘A soft a 
wrath,’ Come, now, that’s a lady, Pipsey y” 
and I went to the pantry and got a good cold 
drink of water, and felt better right off, and 
did not speak the unkind word that burned to 
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Like a feeble spark of fire it had 


died out, and no hurt was done, no fresh wound 


be spoken, 


opened to bleed, no scar left to remain for all 
time. 

When I became calm, and looked this ail 
over, I saw the deacon stood blameless. He is 
afflicted with dyspepsia, and that itself will 
cover a “multitude of sins ;” and we women 
should never lose sight of that fact when we 
are stabbed by unkind words from those we 
love. 

He had been hulling clover seed, and the 
poisonous dust which he had inhaled made him 
feel miserable, and gloomy, and badly out of 
It is very rarely that the friend who 
speaks unkindly to us is the aggressor. It is 
the poor, human man, or woman, the other and 
weaker self, not the dear relative or friend at 
all. Very frequently the unkind word that 
cuts like a knife, owes its sharp edge to the 


tune, 


boiled dumplings in the afternoon, or, to a late, 
hearty supper at night, or, lunch just before 
going to bed, or, a light covering in the night, 
when the weather changed from a soft, south 
wind, toa bleak nor’wester. Remember, chari- 
tably, that there is a cause, and lay not up, to 
grieve over in despondent hours, the harsh 
word hastily spoken. 

A kind physician—I bless him, whoever he 
is—says that woman is so “perilously fash- 
ioned,” that her frame of mind is not exactly 
the same two days in a whole year—her health 
is so variable, her mechanism so fine, and so 
intricate. 

I was present once when the only and be- 
loved child of a physician lay balancing be- 
tween life and death. The distracted wife ven- 
tured to say that perhaps they had better call 
in another physician. Her husband turned to 
her, and the few words he spoke were sharper 
than any two-edged sword. 

She sank under them, and going to another 
room, wept bitterly. In a few moments her 
husband followed her, and folding her to his 
bosom, his voice broken with emotion, he 
said: “Mary, my dear wife, you must remem- 
ber that it was not the husband who spoke to 
you unkindly, it was the physician.” 


We were all seated round the fire, when Jon- 
athan came in with his pocket full of news. 
He had papers, and magazines, and something 
for all of us. He tossed a letter into my lap, 
saying: “From your beloved Cousin Amour- 
etta.” 

I glanced it through, and handed it to Ida, 
saying: “When the May time comes, Etta 
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is coming out tothe dear, delightful country, 
to bore us with her silly, superficial ways. I 
am sure we cannot find room for her; if there 
is anything I do dislike, it is an insipid, city 
girl, mincing around with her vapory talk about 
the delights of the city ; afraid of a lamb, or a 
fish worm, or an old, setting hen; afraid of 
horses, and cows, and sheep, and who thinks of 
ferocious snails, or poisonous garter-snakes, or 
monstrous lady-bugs, when she is upon a pin- 
nacle of wild rocks, with all the glory of the 
blue heavens above her, and the grandeur of 
nature in her mildest moods lying at her 
feet. 

“ Let us write, Sissy, and tell her we have 
no room to spare her; for indeed we have not. 
I cannotspare mine, and you will not, and Lily 
shall not, and the brothers must not, and she 
dare not crowd poor old trembling grandma, 


and I set my 


and our good Deacon Potts ;” 
rocking-chair a-going vehemently, backwards 
and forwards, as though I meant what I had 
said, 

“ Pipsissiway Potts! now aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself; you're rale stingy, and are setting 
a bad example before these growing girls o’ 
“No 


room to spare, in this great, big, roomy housen 


your’n,” said grandma, very earnestly. 
of your fathers? Times ain’t like they used to 
be. Now, I was brought up in a log cabin, six- 
teen by eighteen feet, and we always had room 
to spare. At times of associational meetings, 
and such, we used to accommodate a dreadful 
sight of folks. O darter,” said she, the old 
darling, in her eighty-eighth year—and there 
seemed a way-off dreaminess in the click of her 
knitting-needles, and the singing creak of the 
old rockers, and the wavy flow of her full- 
frilled cap-border, as she slowly swayed back- 
wards and forwards in her rocking-chair—“ you 
never knew what it was to be hampered for 
room. 

“ Law! that reminds me of the time the first 
Baptist ’sociation met in this county. Your 
old grand’ther was church clark, and deacon, 
and trustee, and we lived nearest to the school- 
house where the ’sociation met in the year 
1820. 

“T allotted on a good deal of company, and 
had baked three barrels of bread—one of corn, 
one wheat, and one rye. We had one barrel 
full of beef, and some pork, and a wash-tub 
full of nice wild honey, besides vegetables, and 
berries, and green corn, and everything that a 
new country afforded at that season of the year. 
We had no cellar, just a hole under the floor, 
in which we could keep our bread, meat, and 
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vegetables. We lifted a board, or puncheon, 
when we wanted to go down into the hole. 
“The da pel 
the ox te: began to drive up loaded with 
delegates fr I re- 
member o ri 
leader am the 
riding up on horseback ahead of three or four 
ox wagons, and waving his rye-straw hat above 
led out: ‘Here’s your Baptist 
supper for fifty !! He threw off 
itternut-colored coat, and went 


re the meeting commenced, 


a distance of sixty miles, 
mas Rigdon—who became a 


Mormons afterwards—came 


his head 

tavern! On 
his homemad 
to work to m 
the house was the widest, in which the tired, 


ikea place, where the brook below 


dusty, jolted delegation could go and wash. 


“‘ And here they came, bronzed, broad-shoul- 
dered mer d full-bosomed, healthy matrons, 

e blossoms, wearing homemade 
pasteboard sunbonnets, with an 
lay bonnet that had done ser- 
the 
nut-brown 


with chee} 
clothes and 
occasional Sur 
Some of mothers 


years. 


vice for 


brought their hearty, romping, 


babies w em, and the more thoughtful 


ones brou vedclothes and provisions. 


“Wew 


the men of the big double log barn, which was 


en took possession of the house, and 
roomy al fortable. Our square log house 
had one 1 below and a loft above, in which 
one could not stand up straight. The loft was 
ladder that stood in one corner 

the fireplace. It had no floor, 
upboards that overlapped 


reached 

at the side of 
just split 
other. 

“And 1 Pipsey, you haven’t room for 
your one little Cousin Amouretta! Your old 
grand’ther and grandma’m, fifty years ago, 
found ro« und entertainment in their little 


zach 


log hous barn for from sixty to one hun- 
dred and ree. All the time that the meet- 
ing lasted we had no less than sixty nor more 
dred and three. 

ite out doors on the ground and on 


than one hur 

“The men 
logs, and the preachers ate off the wagon boxes. 
They all slept in the haymows, and there was 
not an hour all through the nights in which 
could not be heard strong voices uprising in 
prayer ar The very angels seemed 
‘encamped round about them.’ 

“The women and children slept in the house 
on the floor as thickly as we could lie, and on 
the loose, rattling clapboards overhead. 

“T remember poor old Brother Raymond, 
from Huron county, had the toothache, and 
stayed in the house, and sat all night long with 
his back up against the jamb-stone and bis 
aching jaw turned toward the fire. When the 
pain at one time got so he could hardly stand 


d praise. 
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it, he relieved it by singing, in a stentorian 


voice, that sweet old hymn « mencing: 
‘It is the Lord enthroned in light.’ 

“T gat all that long night, too, 
he was the baby then—in my 
back up against the other jamb. 
little sleep, and might have rested very well, 
but I thought it was only good manners for me 
to stay awake so as to be 
Brother Raymond. 

“ Well, our house was stripped of everything 
eatable; but we didn’t suffer, because we had 
plenty of pumpkins and squashes, beans, po- 
tatoes, milk, butter, honey, maple sugar, wild 


with Urier— 
arms and my 


I snatched a 


mpany for poor 


grapes, and dried plu und cherries. But, 
with all, your poor hard-workin’ old grand’ther 
starved for pork. Wild ducks, and 
deer, and squirrels, and like, 
touch the hungry, ‘hanke: 

stomach, he said; so when th 
the worst, he got some of his neighbors to- 
bottoms, 


almost 
such wouldn’t 
place in his 


worst came to 


cree k 
hog, whose thick 
Oh, his 


my middle fin- 


gether and went down to th 
and they shot a ferocious wild 
skin in some places was bullet-proof. 
fangs were enough longer than 
gers, and stcod out at the sides of his fierce face, 
Well, 


wr hard-workin’, 


gleaming white, like two props or posts ! 
he made tolerable like pork 
industrious men folks who needed strong feed.” 

Oh, I stood rebuked when I heard my poor 
old grandmother’s bit of experience in having 
‘company,” and I thought if ‘ Amour- 
etta (she had studied French, and this was why 


. ousin 

her simple name of Annetta was so fancifully 

changed, ) did come, I could find plenty of room 

for her, and treat her kindly, too. 

roing to bed, the 
1 shuffling of 


Just as we were talking 
dog barked in an ominous w 
feet that were determined to 
they came in upon the carpet, sounded on the 
hesitating rap, 
flied, and mit- 
over his ears—but 


be clean before 


porch, and then came a soft 
and who should come in 
tened, and bundled up al 
Deacon Skiles, the lone lorn 
family of seven little bereft 

Father shook him heartily and honestly, as I 
would shake the dust out of a rug; grandma 
simpered, and courtesied, and smiled, and was 
flatteringly kind and gracious in her reception 
of the well-to-do “ provider” with his departed 
consort; while I felt my cheeks glow and blos- 
som out like the reddest of red-clover blossoms, 
and my eyes sparkle and snap as he reached 
out his broad, honest hand, enveloped in the 
woolliest of winter mittens, and shaking mine, 
said : “ Good-eyenin’, Miss Pipsey, how’s times 
with ye?” 


widower with the 


vegetarians ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

(pepe are times when it is very terrible to 

be alone, and old—not because of any vain 
hunger after past enjoyments, never to be 
known again, nor for the appalling shortness 
of that interval that lies between the aged and 
the grave, but because lonely age, without hope 
in the future, or interest in the present, can 
interpose no barrier between it and the haunt- 
ing memories of people and of things that have 
no longer any living place in the world—can- 
not banish from within the eyelids the dear 
dead faces, nor from the heart that throbs no 
longer with any passion of its own, the remem- 
bered sympathy which we once felt for strug- 
gles, agonies, and contests, which have long 
since terminated in complete disaster, or in 
lasting peace, 

It is a wet evening, and the wind that sighs 
among the trees about the house makes shift- 
ing hills and hollows in the carpet at my feet. 
Thornwood is not very near the coast; but on 
nights like this—nights with an uncertain 
moon in a wild sky—I always think that I can 
hear the fall and swell of many waves; not as 
when they beat upon the shore, but as they 
sink and rise, and gather and roll onward, un- 
hindered and unheeding, in the open sea. And 
ever with this sound of water in my ears two 
dead faces rise out of the dimness of the dis- 
tant time, and bear me company in the twilight 
—the faces of a man andagirl. This breast 
was a pillow for them both—the dear, dear 
faces, unseen save as I see them now, through 
many lonely years. They lay here, one at the 
beginning, the other at the end of life—the 
faces of Hallam Thornwood and Alexia Reed. 

Long ago I was living, as I am living now, 
quite alone at Thornwood. My husband was 
dead, and my son, Hallam Thornwood, had 
left England fourteen years before. Then, as 
now, I found it hard to live alone. There had 
been that in my life—especially in the ciream- 
stances of my parting with my son—that had 
tried my nerves. My solitude oppressed me. 


I had some cause for fear, and my fears were 
apt to grow too many and too powerful for my 
peace, 

Nevertheless I had endured my loneliness 
ever since my husband’s death, comforting 
myself as I best could with Hallam’s letters 
from abroad, trying to find in them sufficient 


{ 


interest to make life bearable; for I was 
younger then than [ am now, and had not 
learned how one can live on without interest, 
fear, or hope. 

Sut in that summer when I first saw Alexia 
Reed, this, my only comfort, failed me: my 
letters did not come. Then it was that I felt 
I could not live alone. 

“T envy you,” I said to a woman of my ac- 
quaintance—a woman with a husband and 
“You never know what it is 
to wander from one room to another, and find 


many children. 


them all empty—to spend hours without hear- 
I do not wonder that 
criminals in solitary confinement so often be- 


ing a voice or a step. 
come mad, I, though I have my freedom, 
wonder sometimes how, solitary as I am, I 
keep my reason from day to day.” 

“My dear,” answered this woman, whose 
experience was so different from mine, “while 
Empty 
You don’t know what it is to have 
them full to overflowing! 


steps ! 


you are envying me, I often envy you. 
rooms! 
And no voices, no 
If you only knew what I would give 
sometimes for silence, for peace, for a little 
rest! I am always in trouble; somehow or 
other, always; and so is everybody with a 
large family, I believe.” 

I knew at any rate that she always thought 
herself in trouble, and resigned myself to ask 
the expected question, perceiving how it was 
that so much questioning, such unfailing sym- 
pathy in her troubles, was always expected 
of me. Of course I had no troubles of my 
own. 

“What is the matter now?” I said. “The 
children seem all well, and you told me that 
you had excellent news of Edward. 


9”) 


thing with the servants / 


Ts it any- 


“Well, yes—or rather not the servants, for 
of course she isn’t a servant; but I have had 
palmed off upon me the most incompetent 
creature you can conceive as governess for the 
The fact is, I hate all gover- 
nesses ; they have been so much written about 
lately—I should like some one to take up the 
other side of the question. But this is the 
most silly, childish little thing. Indeed she 
is but a child, and if she had come under my 
notice in any other way I should have been 
very fond of her, I’ve no doubt. But for her 
to be here pretending to teach, while the chil- 
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younger ones, 
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y forgetting day by day what- 
learned! It is all very well to 

-that was how I was persuaded 
ut charity begins at home, and 
ve ten children of their own 
h for the orphans of other peo 
with all my heart if I could, but 
an I?” 

I sympathized with her, find- 
real grievance for once. 

to send her away,” she con- 
wfully; “and it is very hard; 


believe she has anywhere to 


isn’t pretty,” I and that 


accustomed to hear about gov- 


said; 
. 





the sympathy I had then for 


er pretty,” 
rously beautiful, if you mean 


anewered my friend ; 


lf an hour after, and thought 
little thing I had ever seen ir 
he was childish, incompetent 
weighed upon her to find her 
ich what she had never learned, 
My taste may be 
that she was beautiful was quite 
The golden hair, and the 


forgotten 


glance. 


me, 
I have never since _ 

I have ever seen in be auty. 

le ve line eS OF ly 


not her 


me. I think it must have 


cent way, and the gentleness of 


it was 
beer 


perhaps it was my fate, working 


But before I went home I had said 
ed, “I hear that you are going to 

ter, and that your plans are not 
d. You shall come and stay with 


while if you like,” 


ut she did like, though at first 
er frightened, for she came, and 
her stay grew many; yet there 


iid of her departure. She was 
to be uneasy, lest her presence 
be considered a burden; and J, 
society a comfort after my long soli 
my anxiety at the non-arrival of 
ry letter, dreaded nothing so 


she should take it into her head 


ginning of July, however, I re- 
etter from my son. He wrote from 
where he had landed on the pre 
und the silence that had alarmed 


been occasioned by this unexpected 
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It was well for me letter had bee: 


brought to me in my own 1 _ for though t 
most mothers, widowed ar ne, such tidings 
should have brought yet fate had 


y first feeling, 


hard 
when I learned that Ha 


been upon m nm) 
was coming back 


} ‘ 


was less like happiness than fear. I remem- 


bered a sudden, hurr st secret parting, 
I thought of a terror nu: 
years, 


After awhile, howev: 


through many 


ging to see my 


son again, my first-bor l only one, grew 
stronger than all miss r founded upon 
things that had happ r ago. I called 


to mind the fourteen ye hat had gone by 


harmless; I tried to t the mercy of a 
forgiving God. At k he was come back. 
Though I might persu I could not send 
him away. I resolved to hope; and when I 


had made the resolve | e glad. 


When this change had tal 
had read and digested 


place—when I 
tter, full of ten 
derneas, as it was had determir ed 
that its tidings we: me with pleasure 
rather than alarm, I w the room where 
I had left Alexia Re It was an 


sitting-room, where ws mi 


up-stairs 
st of our time, 
in the 


finding it more com! e tl larger 


apartments below. 


On this evening I |} had a fire lit, for 
though the month of J the weather had 
that day been wet Alexia had 
thrown herself dow: hearth rug, with 
her eyes fixed upor and as I en- 


tered I saw a cert ich was apt at 
times to extinguish he y childish gay- 
ety, heavy upon he ’ Ss g down in my 
chair beside the fi I time in endeay- 
oring to divert her t I felt assured 
that I could easily effect is by means of the 
news I had to tel! 

“ Alex, my bird was one of those 
pretty, soft creatures that can never be ap- 


proached without an ins eous impulse KX 


effusive tenderness at iressing speech,) 


“leave off studying the and look at me ; | 
I have got something 1 to hear.” . 

Her large eyes wer ned to me slowly 
and in silence, Obedience was habitual to her, m 
but it was mechani é nee only that she ‘ 
rendered now. " 

“T have had a letter to-day. You are in " 
the clonds, dear, and don’t listen.” 

“Oh, I am listening,” she answered, rousing 7 
herself to a display of forced interest. ‘“ Yes, " 
a letter. I heard. W! it from ?” a 

“From my son, Hallam,” I replied, “He “ 
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has returned quite unexpectedly from Brazil. 
He will be with me to-morrow night.” 

“Will he indeed?” she said. “How very 

pleasant it will be for you! I am so glad!” 

But there was no interest, no curiosity—none 
of the questions I had expected, as to what he 
was like, or how long he would stay. She 
turned to the fire again, sitting still on the rug 
at my feet, with her hands lying clasped in her 
lap, and her eyes fixed upon the flames. I 
have said they were gray ones, but they grew 
dark in certain lights. 

“ What is it, my sweet one?” I asked, atoning 
by outward gentleness for some impatience 
which I felt; for whether Hallam’s return was 
to be a joyous event or not, it was to be for 
me an event of infinite importance—I knew 
that. 

Alexia moved closer to me, drawing my 
hand down, and leaning her cheek against the 
palm. 

“T am thinking of my father,” she said, in 
a tone of voice that was not usual with her— 
an awe-struck, whispering tone, “Did you 
ever hear how he died? He was mur- 
dered !” 

I knew nothing of Alexia’s family history, 
except that her mother, and last living rela- 
tion, after many years of widowhood, had lately 
died in France; but under some circumstances 
the action of the mind is marvellously quick. 
] started, with a hundred crowding thoughts. 
Alexia felt the start, and looked up. “He 
was indeed,” she said, gravely. 

What was it to me, except as demanding 
that sympathy which is easily accorded to all 
tragedies? The name—nothing more; and 
were there not hundreds who bore that name? 
and among the different fates of all these hun- 
dreds might there not be two found alike? 

“My dear, how horrible!” I said, at last, 
before she, in her preoccupation, had taken 
notice of my pause; “who did it? How did 
it happen ?” 

“We have never found out who it was— 
what was his name, 1 mean—neyer, though 
every means was tried.” 

One more coincidence, ‘ How strange!” I 
said, with that stupidity which equally be- 
tokens in the speaker an awful interest or the 
absence of any interest at all. ‘“ Was not any 
one even suspected ?” 

“ We knew who did it,” she said, then, “but 
not his name, or anything to trace him by ex- 

cept his appearance; and only my mother 
could have recognized him, for no one saw him 
except her. We were then living near Guild- \ 
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ford in Surrey, in alittle house that stood apart 
from any other.” 

I knew Alexia was going to tell me the 
whole story, and hesitated whether I should 
stop her or suffer her to go on. What she was 
about to say might set my mind at rest from 
an ugly fear that had entered into it, or else— 
Well, even then, would it not be better to 
know? So I said, “ Yes?” questioningly; and 
she, full to the lips of this tragedy that had 
darkened her youth, needed no other encour- 
agement to go on, 

“The nearest way to the town was through 
a copse of trees,” she said, “‘at the back of the 
cottage, and along some very lonely fields. 
Papa went up to London very often, and then 
mamma and I and Martha—that was the ser- 
vant—were alone together. I don’t know what 
he went to London for. Mamma didn’t know 
either. He used to say women never under- 
stood business, and she never asked about any- 
thing. I think, though she was so fond of 
him, she was a little afraid of him, too; only I 
wasn’t afraid of him; he was never cross 
to me. 

“However, that night—the night he was 
murdered—he was with us. He and mamma 
were alone in the house down stairs, for Mar- 
tha was out, and I had been sent to bed. I 
was about five years old then; I had something 
the matter with me, I think, but I don’t re- 
member what. 

“Between seven and eight o’clock there 
came a knock at the door; I heard the knock 
as I lay up stairs in bed, and recollect hearing 
it quite well. Papa went to the door. Pres- 
ently he came back into the room where mamma 
was, bringing another man with him. He wasa 
very young man, tall and dark. They talked 
together for some minutes, and mamma thought 
it was about money, but she did not under- 
stand all they said. The young man seemed 
very angry, and she was afraid papa would 
get angry, too, for he used to be very passion- 
ate sometimes, 

“ Presently papa seemed to se€ she was there. 
He turned to his friend and introduced him. 
He said to mamma, ‘ My dear, this is my friend, 
Smith ;’ but she noticed that before he said 
‘Smith, he paused, and that they looked at 
each other, and something put it into her head 
that that was not his real name. Once or 
twice papa called him something else—‘ Hal,’ 
it was he called him, Mamma could see he 
was trying to make friends with him; but the 
other would not make friends. 

“At last papa sent her out of the room 
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excuse; and when she came back 
the strange man was going, and 
ud his overcoat on, to go with him. 
e stranger out, and then he came 
nma, who was rather frightened at 

being left in the house alone, and 
that Martha would be in directly. 
it wait, as he had very pressing 





| might have to go up to ‘London 
train. He used to go up to Lon- 
y sometimes, so she was not sur- 
she did not like being left alone. 
ver, it was as papa said—they had 
gone a few minutes when Martha 
She had been to Guildford, but had 
1e across the fields, because the 
ly. As papa did not return, 
sed he had been obliged, as he 
go to London. She wasn’t the 


—we knew nothing till the next 


early—just before breakfast. I was 
irs, playing with mydoll. The front 
pen, and Martha was outside, clean- 
teps. I heard her cry out "O my 
I ran down to see what was the mat- 
was running down, there came in 
ree men, carrying some large thing 
m. I could not see what it was at 
y had put their coats over it. But 
ne of the coats slipped aside, and 
I saw papa’s face and his fair hair 
very fair hair. I thought he looked 
vas frightened, for there was blood 
ips. 
1 was coming down stairs, and I 
meet her as I heard her coming. 


uched her, she saw what the men 


ng in their arms. She called papa 
ve, and then she fainted and fell 


emember it so well—those people in the 


poor papa’s dead face, and mamma 


na heap upon the stairs, and Martha 


y in as white as death, shaking and cry- 


ie lifted her up. 
n mamma came to herself, she was told 
men, going to their work, had found 
g dead in the copse. The ground all 
as covered with footmarks, as if there 
a struggle. Papa was a strong man, 
lefended himself against his murderer, 
on the head had killed him at last. 
ad some effect upon the brain, so that 


tors said he must have died the very 


the blow fell. 


irse it was the strange man, who had 
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come and quarrelled with him, that had done 
it; he was hunted for everywhere, but he was 


never found. Mamma described him as well 
as she could, but she was so confused, and not 
quite herself for a great many days, and in that 
time heescaped. After all, she could only say, 
in describing him, that he was tall and dark, 
and, of course, many men are that. But I have 
often seen her shudder, if we passed a tall, dark 
young man in the street 

That was the stor which, in its main 
events, I had known for fourteen years—four- 
teen years during which I had never imagined 
that I was to hear it once more from such lips 


as Alexia’s. 


CHAI . Ii 

The next day \ drawing to a close, when 
I again went in search of Alexia. I had some- 
thing to say to he g which the story 
I had heard the: t before had determined 
me to say before my + s arrival, but which I 
had hesitated, least delayed to say, 
through the long rs of the morning and the 
afternoon. 

I had seen but little of her that day, for I 
had been busy with n thoughts, many 
cares ; I had beer veilg f possibilities to 


which I had hitherto given no thought, and 
which I would not have had suggested to her 
for the world. 

Last night there had seemed to me but one 
was to send 





safe course of a 
Alexia away; but even whilst this step had 


seemed to me ine e, I had shrunk from 
taking it. The child was, in herself, so harm- 
less, though it might be that fate had put into 
her hand a terrible power to harm me and 
mine. And then I no longer felt that my pro- 
tection of Alexia was a simple charity, which 
it rested with my pleasure to give or to with- 
hold, She had a « ) upon me, strong al- 
most as the claim of my own flesh and blood. 


For that—the claim which my own had 
mand that I should do 


upon me—did it: 
all I could to atone to Alexia for her orphan- 
age? Was it not my part to undo, as far as I 
could, the evil that had been done? Then, for 
expediency, was it not expedient to bind her 
to me by all the kindnesses that I could heap 


upon her, so that all desire of vengeance might 
be outweighed by the gratitude so natural to 
that true and tender heart? 

Finally, though possible, was it probable, 
that out of her remaining with me harm should 
come? I would let Hallam stay for a week, 
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and then I would persuade him to go—I would 
set before him the danger of his staying, to- 
gether with the right this orphan had to 
stay. 

So, at last I had determined that I would not 
send Alexia from me, comforting my fear with 
the belief that while I did all I could to atone 
for what had long ago been done, God would 
not be found inexorable in demanding the pun- 
ishment of the wrong-doer. In consequence, 
however, of this determination I had something 
to say to her which she might not think wholly 
kind, but which it was imperatively necessary 
I should say. 

A window in my bedroom overlooked a se- 
cluded part of the garden, and having from 
thence discovered her, busy in gathering nose- 
gays for the drawing-room, I went down to ac- 
complish the first step in the course I had re- 
solved to tread. 

Alexia had possibly felt herself neglected 
that day, seeing me absorbed, as she supposed, 
in expectation of my son’s return. When she 
perceived me coming to her, her heart, which 
perhaps had been a little sore, a little oppressed, 
and more open than usual to the recollection 
of recent griefs, was comforted and soothed. 

“Have you done it all—are all the prepara- 
tions finished?” she asked, meeting me with a 
caressing gesture, and, as she spoke, holding 
up her flowers against my black dress, that the 
dark background might throw out their glow- 
ing colors into more conspicuous beauty. “It 
must be charming to be so eagerly expected ! 
Your son should be very grateful to you, Mrs. 
Thornwood.” 

“He will be all that he should be,” I an- 
swered, speaking with difficulty out of my 
pre-occupation. “Those are pretty flowers, 
Alexia.” 

“ Ah,” she said, nodding her little head, “I 


can make bouquets, if I can do nothing else. § 


These are for the centre table, do you see? 
And these two dear white roses are for the spe- 
cimen glasses on the writing table in the win- 
dow.” 

“And that bunch of scarlet geraniums?” I 
said, 


“Well, now, I'll tell you,” and she looked ( 
) I saw my tall, strong son once more in his own 


up at me, laughing. “Those have a higher 
designation still; they are for you to put into 
my hair for me, because that is one of the 


things I cannot do. There, sit down on that 2 


bench and stick them in. Oh, you dear! that 
haven’t spoken to me to-day. I won’t be quite 
forgotten, mind, not even when that hero of 
heroes shall have arrived.” 
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“T shall not forget you, my sweet,” I an- 
, swered; nor indeed was it likely. My hand 
) trembled as I pinned the flowers into her hair. 

Her face was turned from me, and I felt the 

opportunity thus afforded to be a good one for 
> my speaking. 

“ Alex,” I said, “you do not often talk of the 
story you told me last night ?” 

Alexia started a little; the dark recollection 
had not been present to her mind; brought 
thus suddenly among her brighter thoughts, it 
) changed the fashion of them with an evident 
chill. 

“Mamma and I talked about it often; she 
) was always thinking of it,” she answered, her 
) voice sinking, as it had sunk last night, to a 

low key ; “I’ve had no one to talk to about it 

since I lost her.” 
“Yon do not speak of it to strangers, or even 
ordinary friends,” I said. “That is wise. It 
) is not advantageous to a girl to be in any way 
{ associated in people’s minds with a painful 
) story. Asa rule, people do not like thinking 
’ of sad things.” 

“ Have I done wrong?” she asked, shrink- 
ing a little from me. She was a creature most 
sensitive to blame. “Do you mind my having 
) told you ?” 

“ Not in the least, my child. You may talk 

) of it to me, though not too often, for your own 
> sake. It is bad for you to let your mind dwell 

upon such terrible recollections. But speak of 
) it to no one else. Do you hear me, sweet 

one?” 

She answered “ Yes,” with unhesitating obe- 

dience; but I knew she did not understand— 
) was perplexed, and wondering, and a little 
) grieved. I was sotry, but my anxiety was 
( eased. I hoped the caution might prove only 
the more impressive through her half-compre- 
> hension of the cause. 
After that we went indoors, and up to our 
) favorite sitting-room. The evening was wear- 
‘ ing on, and my ears began to listen earnestly 
) for the sounds of my son’s arrival: When at 
’ Jast the roll of wheels upon the gravel was fol- 
, lowed by the ringing of the bell, I left Alexia 
and hurried down the stairs. 

And then for a minute,’as by the hall light 


a 


) 


we 


? house, as he came to me, taking me in his arms 
, with the special tenderness of those that meet 
after an interval of much trouble and fear, the 
terrible parting, the long years of separation 


) were as though they had never been. 


Such’ oblivion, however, could be but brief. 
Drawing myself from his arms with reviving 
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re I led him into the dining-room 
al aoor, 


oy, is this safe?” I asked, the old 


’ 


pl tion rising to my lips as readily 
ws been still in his fresh youth as 
whi him last. 

p’ I spoke 1 was aware of the changes 
w! n years-——lourteen years not quite 
of ecurity, of ordinary peace—had 
ma e exterior that had dwelt in: 
mi ng. It was not so much any 
al form and feature, for he was still 
t ler, still had unchanged the soft 
cur n hair and the dark eyes of th 
Tl But though so far a description 
ol ud been would fairly have de- 
B« w, carriage and expression had 
un change that, though indefinabl 
wa for me of the long, grave passage 
ol y and anxious year 

hade upon his face, a sudden con- 
tra e smile upon his lips, made me 
aw he recollections provoked by this 
qui mine were painiul and undesi d 
at 

e answered, with a certain hurry 
in * Do you suppose 1 would have 
ce had any doubt about that? The 
rig never taken up, and must long 
sil grown cold.” When he had said 
th tened on to another topic of dis- 
ce anxious to shut out any return to 
thé he found so full of pain, ~ Years 
h tenderly with you, mother. I won- 
di be as little changed as you! 

changed,” I said; “and yet you 
are ged,’’ 

I ting down, and as I stood by him 
I la nd upon his head, which, if he had 
bee g, 1 could not have reached, half 
te 1 half to satisfy myself by actual 
tou he brown curls were still as thick 
an they had been, 

said, reverting now himself to that 
wl had troubled him that I should touch 
up | must carry some trace, | should think, 
ol s come and gone. J 

lourteen years olde r.” J answered, 
ay re is a look in your face which was 
not nee, I understand it; but I doubt 
if a e else would even see that it is there,” 

l e words, which made him darker even 
as | ed them, somehow brought into my 


mind Alexia Reed, 

not alone, Hallam,” I said, perhaps 
him by the delay to ask those thou- 
ns which, on such an occasion, 
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n anything els 
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when once the 






recognition had gone 
“ Aren’t you, 1 inewered, sayil 







nothing of the half is wonder whic! 
I saw he felt. “W happy as to be 
you company ?” 

“A liule friend I en in with, Her 
name is Reed—A ke 

I watched him | 1 it. He start 






slightly ; but anot J, prepared for th 





discovery of som n, might possi 





have found non 






“Alexia is a pr e,” he said, wit 
his ordinary mann Where does she come , 
from ?” 

“She came t lL osters, wher 


































she acted as govye me little tim ) 
Before that sh i nee, She is an 
orphan; both her | e dead,” 
“A governess |” i n. “A case ¢ 1¢ 
charity, then, I n 
“A case of fascil er, acting on | 
lonely woman, tired of ing. a great hous Hi 
by herself,” 1 replied She is on a visit tr 
me, A very nice ¢ indeed,” 
Having said having said it ad ; 
visedly, my mind w e at length to pass t ‘ 
other topics more ¢ natural to the ef 
occasion, “ 
It was not till 1 questions had beer I aa 
asked and answer ll Hallam had dine li 
and it was getting I took him to ou lal 
up-stairs sitting-room Alexia had been & ey), 
all this while alon« es 
Sitting by herself, neglected and unoecupie 5] 
her mind had na y reverted to that topi en 
I most desired to | 1 from her thoughts Of 
As | opened the « l the shade of reco! ne 
lected trouble, of which 1 was more impatient Bano 
now than ever, darker: her face. Al, 
She was sitting sidew ward us in a low Behair 
chair, with her back e table and the lam] fle 
and her eyes turned tow he window, through Biivita; 
the open shutters of which came pleasant ™y( 
glimpses of the garde: ig warm and quiet Bier , 
under a full bright ation 
The light was on her ull head, heavy within. J 
its mass of yellow h which the scarletMjooy | 
geraniums gleamed like red jewels set in gold. Burjog; 
She would have made a pretty picture for meM\; jo.) 
at any other time; just then her sombre ex-Bover, 
pression seemed to spoil the beauty of slender |), ), 
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unconscious of our approach, until I went be- 
hind her softly and touched her cheek with 
my finger. 
eyes fell upon Hallam, who bad paused in the 
doorway to admire my dainty guest. 

Perceiving that she had seen him, I expected 
a show of pretty childish bashfulness, ready 
upon due encouragement to be set at ease ; but, 
instead of the behavior that I looked for, she 
gave a sharp cry, and sprang suddenly to her 
feet. It was a cry of something far beyond 
surprise, and a dreadful terror took momentary 
possession of my heart. In less than a minute, 
however, she had partly recollected herself, 
and turned to me. 

“T was so startled!” she said, breathlessly, 
and with that hurried glance around which 
beiokens a surprise allied to fear, “I had 
been thiinking—and, O Mrs, Thornwood, he is 
tall and dark! 


son was tall and dark.” 


You never told me that your 


“ Hush, Alexia!” I answered her, with sud- 
den sharpness, while Hallam stood looking on 
amazed at the dismay his presence had excited. 
“This is a very rude welcome to my son, 
Hallam, she is frightened because you are 
strange. Come in, and don’t notice her for a 
minute till she gets used to you. I did not 
know you were so foolish, little one.”’ 

“T was thinking- 
deprecation ; but 1 checked her with a glance. 

“ Leave off thinking, then, Remember what 


she began, in hasty 


I said to you in the garden,” 

It was a bad beginning, and while I sat by 
Hallam, and tried to talk to him as he would 
expect of me that I should talk, 1 watched 
\lexia with an eager vigilance, of which I 
would not for the world have had either of 
them become aware. That there had been any 
recognition was impossible, It was a coinci 
dence, disturbing, alarming, but without real 
danger, 

Alexia remained very still and quiet in her 
hair, feeling herself in disgrace, and still 
iflering from some remains of that nervous 
igitation, which had seized her, as suddenly 
und strangely, as a presentiment of evil. But 
uller a time, observant with an anxious obser- 
ation of whose exercise they suspected noth- 
ng, I saw that her eyes stole furtively from the 
loor to Hallam’s face—not with fear—with 
uriosity first, and then with manifest approval. 
At last their eyes met, and, amused by the dis- 
overy of this timid serutiny, he amiled. 

In his youth, 1 often used to say, my boy had 
he brightest smile 1 ever saw. It could not 
ave retained its peculiar sweetness and charm 


Starting then, and looking up, her 





undimmed by all that had come and gone, but 
it was still bright and pleasantly cordial. 
Alexia smiled, too. Then Hallam got up from 
the sofa, and went across to where she sat. 

“Tf I had had the least idea that my appear- 
ance was so alarming,” he said, with a kind 
raillery, as he offered her his hand, “1 would 
have asked my mother to prepare you for it, 
by the miicatest possible description.’ 

And so they became friends; and I, as I went 
to bed that night, said fervently, “ Thank ¢ jod |’ 
Dees it ever occur to us that sometimes in our 
blindness we thank Heaven for our curses, and 


let our blessings go by unperceived ? 


CHAPTER UI. 

The year had grown older by two months, 
and Hallam was with us yet. My old inten- 
tion of persuading him to depart, after at most 
a week, re mained unfulfilled. 

In the first place, whether through the new 
anxiety that had come upon me, or from any 
other cause, a few days after his arrival 1 had 
fallen ill, 


send him away from what was thought then to 


It had not been possible to me to 


be my death-bed, and by the time the danger 
of the malady had ceased to be great, that 
other and worse danger seemed to have been 
thrown back into infinite remoteness by the 
friendship that had sprung up between my two 
nurses, Hallam and Alexia, 

Heaven forgive me if my pleasure in having 
those two constantly about me made me sel- 
fishly blind to what was good for them. How 
it was that the fear of it never occurred to me 
I cannot tell; but the secret knowledge I pos- 
sessed of reasons why their path through life 
should not be trod together, somehow prevented 
me from imagining that any desire could be 
entertained by either of making their ways 
one. When at last it dawned upon me that 
these two had become all the world to one an- 
other—this man of terrible experience and this 
innocent child of seventeen, set, bythe act of 
one of them, as far asunder as the poles—it 
was as if a blow fell on me from the clouds. I 
had not dreamed that such a thing could hap- 
pen; yet, before I had begun to fear it, it had 
come lO pass, 

In those days, being still weak with illness, 
it was my habit to go early to my own room. 
Generally 1 went to bed almost immediately. 
But one night early in September I departed 
from my usual custom, and sat up to read, I 
knew that Hallam and Alexia were probably 
together in the garden, indemnifying them- 
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the moonlit cool of the evening for 
sonment which their devoted attend- 


selves 
that i 
ance | 
day. | 


me imposed upon them during the 
yas not the least uneasy; had they 
been nearer in age and feeling than I imagined 
them to be, I should have trusted them to- 
gether, secure in my own knowledge that they 
never could be more than friends. 

When at length I closed my book and went 
to the window 
the garden—it was with no restless disposition 


that window which overlooked 


I went to look out at the night as I 
gener did, just raising the blind, and drop- 
ping it again before I went to bed. 

It w very bright moon; I never remem- 
ber a | ter. The little secluded lawn be- 
neath the window was all lit up by it. 
as if it been day, Alexia sitting on the 
bench under the acacia tree, with Hallam 
The 


ring of lips, cheeks, and eyes was 


to wat 


I saw, 


lying on a rug on the grass at her feet. 
delicat 
gBcarce | 
gold 
escay from underneath a scarlet 
which she had thrown over her head. 
Hallam’s away from me 
toward her, and she, bending over him, had 
twisted her hands in among his thick brown 
curls, laug! 
attitude w 
to abandon. 
I could hear that little thrilling laughter, I 
could see the light shining under her eyelids, 
and I could guess the look his face must wear, 
as with as 


aled at all by the white light; the 
f her hair was as beautiful as ever, 
shawl, 


face was turned 


gly compelling him to retain an 
ch he on his part showed no desire 


iden movement he brought him- 
self withir 
before she was aware. 

If she had started, if she had seemed sur- 
prised, some comfort might have reached my 
heart, aching with a foreseen anguish, as I be- 
held them thus. She showed no amazement, 
still less displeasure. When he had re- 
leased her lips, she gave back kiss for kiss. 
Clearly it 


reach of her lips, kissing them 


was not even the first caress, this 
which I watehed with haggard eyes, nor was 
there any question between them of their 
mutual right to give and to receive such ex- 
pressions of affection. 

At last I let fall the window blind, and went 
back to 1 chair. 
dire amazement that had fallen upon me. I 
knew at once what had to be done, and that I 
must lose but little time in doing it. As I 

dressing-table, I looked at my 
was already late, and they must 


I was not stunned by the 


passed the 
watch ; 
soon come in. 

I sat still watching till I heard Alexia going 
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with light steps to her room, 
shut and windows barred, and Hallam’s longer 
heavier tread had traversed the gallery to his 
own door at the further end. Then I took my 
light, and followed him to his room. 

As I went in he turned toward me with a 
start. My presence there, 
usual time of sitting up, apart from any pecu- 


so long after my 
liarity of appearances, was in itself a matter 
for surprise. 

“ Mother! 
he asked; but his voice betrayed no expecta- 


Is there anything the matter? 
tion of any great trouble; 
had to bring upon him, I fi 
and my limbs fail. 

I set my candle on the table, 


ind knowing what | 
lt my heart sicken 


and sank down 
heavily into the nearest chair. Hallam stepped 
forward in some haste, thinking that I must 
be ill; but being nearer, he saw it was not ill- 
ness only that I carried in my face. 

There was a certain chord in him, a chord 
of fear, which once struck roughly long ago, 
readiness at the 


There was in him a 


vibrated now with a terribl 
least touch of agitation. 
train of thought, a strain of unforgotten mem- 
ory, which made him quick to interpret any 
signs in others akin to those traces which they 
had left indelible in him. F< 
he was apt to connect any demonstration of 


r the same reason 


alarm in those belonging to him w ith that peri 
underneath the shadow of which he had walked 
for fourteen years. 

“ Mother,” 
with anxious eyes, “what has happened, or is 


he said, speaking calmly, but 


going to happen, to make you look like that? 
The most abrupt was at that moment for me 


the easiest speech. I dared not pause befor 


beginning to consider how I should begin. | 


said to him: “I saw you in the garden to-night, 
under the acacia, with Alexia Keed.” 

His look changed when | had spoken, but 
with evident relief. This was no mortal peril 
It was 
only that I was vexed, either at the proposed 


which he was summoned to confront. 
connection itself, on mere ordivary grounds, or 
at their engagement having been kept a secret 
from me. 

“My dear mother,” he said, trying to pro 
pitiate me with that bright smile which was 
peculiar to his face, “ you mustn’t let yourseli 
feel hurt. If you had not 
have taken you into our councils from the be 
ginning, and told you everything from the first. 


been ill we should 


But you have been wéak, and we feared ex- 
citement for you. 
silence. You, who have been with Alexia 80 
long, who know her so well, I knew that you 


It was our only reason for 
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would only be glad to hear that she had learned 
to care a little for your scapegrace son.” 

All this he said to me pleadingly, smilingly ; 
yet there was some little undercurrent of de- 
fiance in his tone, intimating that if he had 
misconceived my probable feeling when I 


should be informed ef his engagement, he ‘ 


would be found in nowise disposed to give 
it up. 
“ My son,” I cried, “ you cannot marry her.” 
I had been a good mother to him, and some 
gratitude mingled with the natural instinct of 
affection, else he would have given me an 
angry answer. I could see how wondering 


indignation was bringing back a stronger color ‘ 


than that which momentary alarm had briefly 
banished from his face. 

“T thought you valued Alexia as she de- 
serves to be valued,” he said at last, with an 
accent that reproached me for my presumed 
indifference to all the lovely qualities he had 
discerned in her. “I never thought you were 
one to care much about money or position, 
mother, or any of those things.” 

“ Neither do I,” I answered, scorning myself 
for the weakness that was so long in telling 
what must inevitably be told. “It is not 
tha—it is not anything of that kind at all. 
Hallam, it is not any anything in her.” 

As I paused he looked at me, and marking 
the emphasis of my words, some partial per- 
ception reached him of their meaning—of their 
reference to something in himself and in his 
past. His look changed again with a paleness 
that was half passion, half the sickness of re- 
viving recollection. He moved away from me, 
wd stood for some moments silent, where I 
could not see his face. 

For me, I was weak. I felt I should hasten 
to say all I had to say—let the blow fall at 
once, instead of by these slow degrees, and 
then do what I could to comfort the intolerable 
pain. But I could not; I dreaded his look, 
his reproaches, his resistance. I lingered, 
waiting for him to speak. 
at last. 

“T did not expect such a suggestion to come 
from you, mother,” he said, with an iron cold- 
ness—the coldness at once of injury and resist- 
ance in his voice. “We wont discuss it; it 
shall be as though it never had been made. 
It has, and ean have, no weight whatever.” 

“Tt must have weight!” I answered him, 
despairingly. If only he might guess! If it 
might come to him through his own conscious- 
ness, rather than through sy words! 

Once more he looked at me, surprise and a 


He turned to me 
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sense of self-compassion finding even stronger 
expression in his face than wrath. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, (and the tone of 
his voice betrayed to me the bitter wonder that 
he felt that I should say to him such cruel 
things,) “that for that miserable accident, 
which happened years ago, I should be shut 
out from all the happiness of life? I do not 
take it so—it cannot be so. It has nothing 
whatever to do with my marrying.” 

Then I felt that the moment had arrived, 
and I must speak. I was but prolonging his 


own pain and my own. 
“ Marry any one else,” I said, “but not her. 
. « ? , ’ 


Hallam. Her name is Reed—Reed! Don’t 
you understand? Have you never thought?” 

At last he understood what was my mean- 
ing. A great shock seemed to go through him, 
leaving a paleness unlike anything I had ever 
seen upon his face before—yet he said nothing. 
A minute ago, in the restless impulse of his 
wondering displeasure, he had taken a paper- 
knife from the writing-table, twisting it impa- 
tiently in his fingers as he spoke. He returned 
it to its place now, with mechanical carefulness 
of action, before he answered me at all; then, 
supporting himself with both hands upon the 


¢ table behind him, he said, in a low voice but 


with apparent calmness, “ Reed is a common 
name—there are many families of the name 
of Reed.” 

But though he spoke calmly, and in words 
disputed the inference I had suggested, I saw 
that the truth was forcing itself upon him at 
last. I went towards him with an impulse 
springing from my yearning to comfort, to 
atone; for this, in a measure, was my fault— 
at least, arose out of my terrible mistake. But, 
as he perceived my intention, Hallam put me 
back with his hand silently. Impatience is 
almost inseparable from a struggle to ignore 
great pain and fear. 

“T never asked her much about her parent- 
age,” he said, presently, in his former tone. 
“ T—I don’t know why.” 

But to me that admission betrayed that there 
had been a secret fear in him all along, and 
might even have conveyed to me some comfort, 
as, in a measure, lessened my responsibility, 
had I not been so absorbed in watching him. 
I knew this calmness could not last. He was 
passionate, and there must be a passion in his 
grief. It would be better, too; anything would 
be better than this quiet, which was so unlike 
his ordinary ways. 

“T see you mean me to guess something,” he 
said at last, sharply, and with sudden recovery 
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“What am I 


wer of his voice. 


“ 


I cried, imploringly, “you 
She is William Reed’s daugh- 


1] :m,” 


last half hour he had been gradually 
sure of it; but the words gave to his 
a sudden force, like the force of a 
en the crime, so far as it had been 
ingled itself with the consequences, 
was horrible. Leaving his place 
le, he sat down, with his face hidden 
is. I watched him for a minute, 
crossed over to him, undeterred by 
of the first repulke. He 
only one, and he was suffering partly 
y fault. 
, look at me!” 


was my 


t entreaty he raised a fierce pale face 


back from me,” he said, in his 

that passion which I had foreseen. 

forgive you, for this is all your fault. 

t it into your head to deceive me, until 
deceived myself?” 

it for the best,” I answered, plead- 

th the humility of my love and pity 

rse; “IT thought that if you knew, 

1 be embarrassed and betray yourself. 

reamed of that happening which has 

Oh, my son, do not turn from me, 

[ have erred. 

ver desired anything but your good.” 


I am your mother—I 


ade no answer, though he heard. He 
, but his thoughts were too full to ex- 
forgiveness, even if he began to feel less 
ble toward me. 
least you might have made it worse now 
¢ her,” he said, after a long silence; he 
se up as if he had some immediate pur- 
execute. But he had none; 
ying « steady the powers which had 
shaken by the shock he had received, 
olving what course he could pursue. 
ng by his face what it would be, I felt 


he was 


irt sink. I had given him pain already ; 
y work was to force that pain home upon 
make him accept it as the only portion 


ild possibly be’-his. And he would re- 
although I had that power which must 
ike him yield at last. 
length his eyes, which had been fixed 
blankly upon the moonlighted square of the 
window, fell with mixed question and defiance 
in their glance to mine. 
I don’t see what stronger reason there can 
r telling me now than there was at first,” 
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he said, trying to ig: the possibility of op- 
of which hé per- 

by look and tone be- 


position by that int 
ceived I was awart 
traying that he al foresaw and defied it 
“ However, it n 
forearmed ; I might n 


well; forewarned is 
t have been so cautious, 
otherwise.” 

“Hallam,” I 


steadily, “I know w 


vered, meeting his eyes 
in your mind; but, 
my son, you cannot it, you cannot marry 
Alexia Reed. There is blood 
hands, so that they 
“She shall 
with sudden determi yn ; 
find it out. It will 
pect.” 
7 How can you 
asked. “And if 


suspicion of the truth, she 


between you: 
never come together.” 
never know it,” he answered, 
“she shall never 


t enter her mind to sus- 


yourself of that?” | 
ever should arrive at 
would soon learn 
that you had a great secret in your heart. She 
will not be always a cl 1; nor can you be al- 
And 
never guess that the s 


s exactly that whicl 


your ‘wife. 


ways on your guard against 
then—though she may 

cret you keep from he 
all her life she has bee 

the fact that you have a great setret at all will 
destroy her happiness, change her love to the 
and distrust.” 


longing to discover 


coldness of suspicior 
3 face was set as a flint. 
iffer, but they had not 
m his purpose. 


He was silent, but hi 
My words made |} 
forced him to aband 

“ Hallam,” I said, 
—this poor child 


“do you love her so much 


He did not answer; but I knew he heard my 
question, although 
forbade him to reply. 

“Well, you may thir 
you deceive yourself. 
never deliberately expose her to the risk of 
discovering some day 
your bosom, that you 


the passion of the moment 


k you do,” said I; “ but 


Loving her, you could 


when she is lying in 
ure the murderer of whom 
she has been so long in search.” 

Then at last he spoke. He moved from his 
place with a sudden action of extreme excite- 
ment—intolerable pain. 

“T am nota murderer!” he said, passion- 
ately. ‘Mother, you have turned against 
me!” 

Pain conquered passion for the moment. 
His head fell upon his hands, and his attitude 
whose power of resistance i 
1 went up to him and 
put my arms about him, stronger in my weak- 


was that of a man 
temporarily broken. 


ness than he was in his strength. 

“Hallam,” I said, “I have no one in the 
world but you ; I cannot turn against you. | 
have but joined your better, wiser self agains 
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your worse. Think of that.poor child! She 
cannot reason—she will only feel. To me you 
are no murderer, though a man driven una- 
wares by a great wrong into great sin. But 
Alexia will feel nothing but that you have de- 
ceived her, and that she has been cheated into 
giving her love, where her hatred—at least her 
horror—should have been due.” 

As I said that, he raised his head, repulsing 
the closeness of my embrace. 

“You might have had some pity for her, if 
you had none for me,” he said, bitterly, reflect- 
ing upon that free intercourse which I had al- 
lowed. “TI have taught her to loye me; she is 
so teachable, so gentle, so ——” A spasm of 
pain crossed his face and changed his speech. 
“God forgive you!” he exclaimed, with an in- 
tense passion, freeing himself from my touch. 
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, done hurried 


Tt was well for me that, as a mother, I was ( 


absorbed in his suffering, to the exclusion of 
the keenest possible sense of that personal pain 
awakened by his reproaches in my heart, to 


which he had already brought its full share of ° 


sorrow. I could still think what would be best 
for him, and find strength to do it. Believing 
his resistance to be virtually at an end, I moved 
towards the door. He heard the movement, 
and raised his head, watching till I had my 
hand upon the latch. Then he sprang up. 

“Where are you going?” 

In answer to that fierce challenge I looked at 
him steadily. My heart was torn with vain 
compassion, but it was imperative upon me to 
be strong. 

“T am going to tell Alexia.” 

“You shall not go,” he said. 

He laid his hand upon the lock, removing 
my fingers with a passionate strength. Against 
such resistance I was powerless. I kept my 
eyes upon him and waited, At last, as I 
watched him, there came a change. He put 
out one hand to me pleadingly. 

“Not to-night, mother, not to-night,” he 
said, in a whisper, and with one of those pain- 
ful smiles which only belong to moments of 
supremest anguish. He had ceased to resist ; 
he was but begging for mercy; and I knew it 
would be no mercy. 

“ My dearest, yes, to-night,” I said. 

Then he loosened his hold, and went away 
to the far end of the room out of my sight; and 
I, opening the door hastily, went out. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The moon was flooding all the gallery floor 
with a strong light as I paused for a moment 
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outside Hallam’s room. It was not a pause of 
hesitation, of any conscious shrinking from that 
which yet had to be done. The moment for 
such wavering was past, and in its stead I felt 
a dreadful haste to be through with the work 
laid upon me, and learn at once the heaviest 
consequences which it was sure to bring. But 
I was weak with sickness; and though I little 
cared at such atime to remember that I had 
not my ordinary strength, I found my breath 
failing me, after that long and terrible discus- 
sion, and my heart beating at remembrance of 
that past excitement, if not at the prospect of 
that further pain that was to come. Still my 
dread lest Hallam should come ont and hinder 
me once more from doing that which must be 
me. I went on presently to 
Alexia’s door. 

The window was open, and as I went in the 
draught blew out the candle which I carried 
in my hand, It did not matter—here too, the 
light of that clear night was strong enough to 
I put the candlestick out of 
my hand, and came forward to the window 
where Alexia was, 

She was sitting on the floor in a square of 
moonlight, and was looking out into the gar- 
den. Her dress had been taken off with some 
conscientious endeavor to go to rest; but then 
the need for thinking out at once her pleasant 
thoughts, for counting up the greatness of 
her hopes, had come upon her, and she had 
thrown herself down in her long, white 
petticoat and underbodice before her win- 
dow, which stood open to the balcony with- 
out. 

I could not look at the little figure crouched 
among her long white draperies, the red shawl 
still thrown over her head, to keep off a cer- 
tain chilliness in the night air—I could not 
see the delicate face, lifted toward me in soft 
surprise, like a small, fair flower from among 
scarlet leaves, the white childish shoulder 
thrust up from under the red fringg against the 
window shutter for support, without shrinking 
from the change I was about to bring into the 
fashion of her thought, and trembling at the 
deadly power about to be committed to her 
childish hands, 

She did not move as I entered, held still 
partly by astonishment and partly by the 
lingering impression of her walking dream. 

“Mrs. Thornwood!” she said, at last, as I 


replace the day. 


stood looking at her. 

There was a low chair set in the opposite 
corner of the window, and I placed myself in 
it before I spoke. 
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© Xs re not in bed, Alexia. I am come 
to tell y mething,” 

The suppression of a terrible trouble is al- 
most always stern. Something in my look and 
voice penetrated her childish heart with a 
vague sense of alarm, I could see the soft 
eyes widening and the red lips parting under 
the mixed influence of surprise and fear. 
She rose up from the floor and stood before 


me, questioning my face with timid glances. 


Presently new thought, a suspicion, a 
dread, occurred to her. The secret which she 
and Ha shared so blissfully between them 
might be the cause of this altered manner 
which she served in me. I saw the discon- 
certing awakening in the color that flushed 
her cheeks 1 neck, 

Hers was a soft nature, disposed rather to 


deprecate displeasure by little caressing wiles, 
pretty artful demonstrations of affection, than 
ts removal by self-vindication. 


to attem} 
“You are not angry with me for anything, 
are you, M rhornwood ?” she said, beseech- 


ingly, as that sudden rush of color trembled in 


her cheeks 


I said “ No,” and held out my arms to her. 
She was so sweet, so pretty, it was as natural to 
caress her as it is to breathe. She was going 
to suffer, too, poor child, and that in conse- 
quence blind incaution, and it would be 


in her power shortly to bring ruinous suffering 
upon me and n I felt at once the-need to 
console and to propitiate. 

Encouraged by the action, she came and 
knelt down by me, resting her face upon my 
shoulder 

“You know it, then?” she said, in a whis- 
per, half happy, yet half afraid. “Oh, I think 
you do! And you are not angry, are you, 
Mrs. ‘ I have so wanted you to 
get strong, that I might talk to you abont it; 
but he said you were not to be excited. He is 
so thoughtful always, and so good !” 

These words from one who would shortly 
hold Hallam’s life in her hands, came to me 
like balm. I put my hand, with a tenderness 
involuntarily pleading, upon the bent head. 
Alexia understood the action as an expression 
of affection only and content. Throwing back 
the red shaw] and the golden curls together, 
she lifted her face to bestow upon me a long 


ine, 


hor nwood ? 


silent kiss. 
“ You're so good!” she said, in soft accents 


of delight; “and I’m so happy !” 

After that there passed a few minutes with- 
out further speech. How could I speak then 
of what 1 had tosay? In that pause, the sick- 
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ness of my heart grew into a trembling of my 
limbs, 

“ You areshivering !” cried Alexia, in alarm, 
“Tt is so late for you to be up, Let me come 
with you and help you.” 

“Wait awhile, Alex; 
thing, and I have not said it yet.” 

And once again the leok of my face and the 


I came to say some- 


tone of my words, as she pondered on them, 
threw a sudden chill upon the rapture of her 
contented love, 

“T want to tell you something about Hal- 
lam; something you ought te have known long 
ago.” 

She was still fora minute; then rising up 
out of my arms, she stood back to look at me. 
The rapture was all gone 
had come distrust and fear 

“Is it about anybody that he loved better 


WwW, and in its place 


than me?” 
“No!” I 
Hallam never loved any o1 
Upon receiving that reply she 
head with a pretty soft triumph, and came back 


far as I know, 


answered. ‘So 
e as he loves you.” 


raised her 





to her place, to be consoled for the anguish of 


that brief alarm. 
“ You frightened me!” she said. “I thought 
terrible.” But 


I was going to hear something 
she 


the momentary reassurance vanished as 
looked into my face. “ Mrs. Thornwood, what 
is the matter with you You don’t know how 
strange you look!” 

Her voice began to tremble again; she cow- 
ered closer into my arms with a childish im- 
pulse, to seek protection frem her rising fear. 
So little and was, surely her 
very weakness would make 
that the terrible secret wo 


tender as she 


ier merciful, so 
ild be allowed to 


1 


which 


sleep with the secret of her love, 
could never be owned joyfully before the 
world, 

“T want to speak to you about Hallam,” I 


my lips, “ about 
Young men 


said, forcing the words 
something he did years ago. 
have many temptations, and Hallam was not 
always good.” 

“T should think he must have been—al ways,” 
It was not in her 
“ Pray, 


she answered, pleadingly. 
to be indignant, even for her 
Mrs. Thornwood, don't tell me anything I shall 
not like to hear.” 

Would to Heayen I could have taken her 
at her word, and left her happy in her igno- 
rance! But there could be no such mercy 
either for her or me, 

“This is something,” 
the persistent resolution which my heart de- 


lover. 


[I said, wondering at 
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nied, “that you must hear. I left Hallam just 
now to tell it to you. He knows you are going 
to be toldof it,” 

Learning that it was with her lover’s know]l- 
edge that this revelation was about to be made, 
Alexia seemed to feel that there was no escape. 
More than that, though no suspicion of the 
truth had reached her yet, a shadow of a vague 
but overpowering fear fell visibly upon her. 
She hid her face against my shoulder, wait- 
ing passively for that which she could not 
avert, 

“T have told you,” I said—then, once more 
conscious of a dreadful haste for the next half 
hour to be over, and my work done—“ that 
Hallam was not always good. Good at heart, 
indeed, I believe that he was always; but he 
had a hasty temper, and foolish, extravagant 
tastes; dnd there was a time when he gave 
great anxiety to his father and me. He was 
led away by bad companions, and he was very 
young. 

“ At last, through the treachery of aman who 
had seemed to be his greatest friend, he found 
himself involved in difficulties, from which 
there was but one way of extricating himself 
without loss of honor. That one way of escape 


was the immediate payment of a large sum of , 


money. I never altogether understood the 
matter, but it was wholly an affair of money— 
borrowing, lending, standing security. Hal- 
lam’s extravagance had left him no such sum 
at command as was required, and he was afraid 
to apply to his father. 
word to me even, till the very worst had 
come, His whole trust was in this one false 
friend, 

“But at length, when his difficulties were 
growing greater and greater, circumstances 
came to his knowledge which revealed to him 
how he had been duped—how he had been be- 
trayed. He went down from London, where 
he was living then, away from us, to this man’s 
house, partly to upbraid him with his cruel 
treachery, and partly, I believe, because he 
would not even then give up the hope that the 
traitor might explain, might in some way 
cleanse himself of his treason. The place 
where this man lived—he lived not far from 
where you used to live once, Alexia—was some- 


j where near Guildford, in Surrey.” 


Involuntarily my voice had changed the 
simple accent of narration for one of hesita- 
tion, of beseeching. At last I paused, falter- 
ing before that which was to follow; and as I 
paused, Alexia raised herself, with a half-sup- « 
pressed exclamation. 
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As I felt that start, heard that smothered 
ery, I thought for a minute that my work was 
done—that she had already guessed what I was 
about to tell; but it was not possible that she 
should be content with guessing. Suspicion 
craved to be made certain with a dreadful rav- 
ing. Moreover, if she suspected, she dared 
not yet acknowledge such suspicion to her- 
self, 

“T was frightened,” she said, presently, with 
a little shivering langhter; “I wish it had not 
been near Guildford. Go on—don’t wait! I 
cannot bear the waiting.” Yet she knew the 
waiting was to end in something terrible, All 
the color had gone out of her cheeks, and her 
hands held me faintly. “Go on,” she said, 
shrinking, and yet hurrying, as I too at once 
shrank and hasted, to know the worst. 

“ He tried to clear himself,” I said, taking 
up the terrible story where I had left off, “this 
most unfortunate, this most miserable man ; 
but the proof was too strong, and Hallam could 
not be deceived a second timf. He left the 
house, declaring that he would publish the 
whole story. The other followed him, trying 
to persuade to silence. 

“They took a lonely road toward the town, 
the one trying to persuade, the other refusing 
to be persuaded, At last persuasion and de- 
nial, proving of no avail, were changed to 
sneers, to mocking raillery of that foolish con- 
fidence which had been sought only that it 
might be betrayed. Taunts drew forth vehe- 
ment threats of infamy and vengeance; the 
passions of both began to be inflamed. They 
were both passionate men—oh, Alex, they 
were both passionate men! At last Hallam 
struck his false friend, his cruel, treacherous 
enemy, who had used his friendship only for 
his ruin. The blow was returned—there was 
a struggle. I don’t know how it was—after a 
time one fell, and did not rise again,” 

Then at last the ery which had been gather- 
ing on Alexia’s lips burst forth. 

“ Papa!” she said—“ oh, poor papa!” 

She rose to her feet staggeringly, like one 
that has been struck; but the power of her 
limbs had gone from her. I saw how it would 
be, and held out my arms. The minute after- 
w:rl she seemed to shrink and wither up. She 

moved a pace or two, as if wondering how it 
was with her, and fell. 


CHAPTER VY. 


It must have been the second night from 
that nightthat Alexia called mete her. Hallam 
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had been whispering to me through the door 
to know how she was, and she had heard his 
voice or his step, or some fine instinct had 
somehow warned her that he was near, 

I went up to her as she lay in her bed, a 
little, ghost-like, shrunk up thing; for in that 
short space we had ehanged places suddenly, 
She became the invalid, and I the 


we tw 
nurse—recovering my strength, thank God, in 
that great emergency. 

“wi is it, Alex?” T said. 

She put out her hand upon mine, playing 
nervously for a minute with the trimming of 
my sleeve. 

“Mrs. Thornwood,” she said, at last, with- 
out looking up, “I can never see him again.” 

It was the first time she had approached in 
words tragedy in which she had been 
called n toear a part. I had known that 
whenever she should come to speak, this would 
be the least that she must say. Vengeance 


was far from her heart, but she had accepted 
final separation from Hallam as a thing inevi- 


table. 

It could not be otherwise. Yet I, who had 
seen | who knew what deep lines these 
two days had drawn upon a face already 


stamped w more than ordinary care, for a 
minute felt that she was cruel. 

“He will not try to see you against your 
will,” I said to her. 

Nor would he; only day after day as that 


terrible time went on he asked me, eagerly, 


“Mother, how is she?” adding with his eyes 
that further question which he dared not speak, 
and to which there could be but one answer, 
Alexia might love him still, and | believe she 


did; but to have part or lot with him, save 
enly as she suffered with him in their separa- 
tion, had become impossible to her forever. 

I do not 
this decision of hers, or whether he had fore- 
seen and accepted it from the first; but, at 
last, when fortnight had gone by, and she 
was beginning to get better, after that anxious 
had been asked and answered, | saw 


know how soon he acquiesced in 


question 
that he had more to say. 

Trouble had made my soul prophetic; my 
high-strung nerves seemed also to have strung 
my powers to a high pitch. Besides which, 
there was a look of farewell, the final renuncia- 
tion of hopes once infinite, in Hallam’s face. 
I knew what it was I was to hear. 

“You will be to her what you have been to 
me, a mother beyond price,” he said; for in 
those days he had forgiven me, had seemed, 


indeed, to turn the more to me for her inevita- 
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ble turning away. “As for me, I have done 
with England. Would to Heaven I had never 
set my foot upon it agai 
good to her; and when I am at the old work in 
Brazil, it will be something for me to know 
that you are together. My banishment will 
content her, will it not? She does not want a 
heavier punishment than tha 

“She has not judged you hardly, Hallam,” 


But you will be 


4 979 


I answered, seeing how the idea of vindictive- 
ness in her towards him had pierced his heart 
as with a sword. 

“Perhaps not,” he said. “TI could have for- 
given her every crime under the sun; but 
women never are so merciful as men.” 

He was unreasonable; but what was there to 
say to a man sore smitten as he had been? | 
longed to give him comfort, but there was none 
possible for him, unless such as God might 
vouchsafe. My poor boy had repented, I kuew 
that; fourteen blameless years had proved how 
alien that brief moment of fatal passion had 
been to his true self. Yet at last the scourge 
had fallen upon him heavily, and no depth of 


penitence could avail to teach that fiery nature 


how there might be good in this intolerable 
pain. 

“You promise me, mother?” he said, pre 
sently, reverting, as I stood silent, to his desir 
that Alexia should remain with me, “ Y¢ 
will never see me again, you know; it is my 


last will and testament, this, which you under- 


take to execute.” 
Then I could hold out 
“Oh, my boy!” I said, andfell upon his ne 


ionger, 


and wept. 

He was very kind to me, though I think t! 
keenness of his own suffering made him hal!- 
impatient of my tears. He could not comf 
me, promising a return which was not possibl 
He could be + 
tender, so caressing, this man, from whom, | 
his own deed, the outlet for the deepest tender: 
and with the consolati 


but he was tender, caressing. 


ness had been cut off 
of his kindneas | forced myself to be consoled 
1 grew strong and calm. [| discussed his plan 
with him, or more truly 
ne beyond the reso 


} 


his plan; for his 
thoughts had scarcely g: 
tion to leave England and return to his hon 
in Brazil, as 500N as PX ssible, 

“The Star of the West will sail from Liver 
pool, next week,” he said, passing his har 
restlessly through the tumbled locks of hair, 
which gray streaks had recently begun to show. 
“T thought I’d get away from this the day after 
to-morrow.” 

It was horribly short, yet I knew that it ws 
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best. I took his hand into both mine, and held 
it without speaking, fearing to trouble him with 
grievous words. He did not pause from that 
uneasy gesture, though he looked up at me with 
the slow, painful smile which I had seen once 
upon his face before. 


“This is worse than the last time, even,” he | 


said. “I’ve not been much of ason to you, 
have I? Itll be made up to you, I suppose, 
some way or another.” 

“When God brings us together again in 
Heaven,” I answered; but he only sighed and 
got up from his place. 

“What would she do in that case?’ he 
asked, with a bitter laugh, as he walked about 
the room ; but the bitterness changed presently 
to a tremulous anguish. ‘ When you tell her 
that I am going,” he said, standing still, (he 
never uttered her name now—had never ut- 
tered it since that moment when I had left him 
to tell her of his misdeed,) “tell her, mother, 
that I cannot go without seeing her again. It 
is the same thing as dying, you know, a final 
separation such as this. She might see me 
once, and let me ask her to forgive me. Tell 


her that I shall meet death before I ever meet 
her again, and that if she refuses me this, the 
bitterness of it will be with me on my death- 
bed, though it should be fifty years hence. 


Tell her that, mother; I think she will give in 
to that.” 

I thought she would, too, even while I asked 
myself whether it would be well that she 
should, Jt would be such a terrible meeting; 
and she was so weak ; and he—it seemed to me 
that he had already suffered as much as he 
conld bear. 

However, I could not refuse to do his bidding. 
I told Alexia all that he had said. She kept 
her face turned from me while I was speaking ; 
but when I had done, I found that, though 
almost against my own will, I had prevailed. 

“T will see him once,” she said, below her 
breath, “just at the last.” 


She had a very bad night after that; and 


when the morning came, the morning on which 
my son was to go away from me forever, she 
seemed so worn and wasted, that I tried to per- 
suade her not to see him, expecting nothing in 
such a meeting but a fearful trial for them 
both; but I found then that her heart, poor 
child, longed for one more sight of him she 
had renounced, and my persuasions were of no 
avail; so I dressed her, and brought her into 
the up-stairs sitting-room, where we had been 
#0 happy, and set her on the sofa while I went 
to fetch Hallam. 


“She is there, waiting for you,” I said. He 
was paler than she was when he went into the 
room. 

I do not know how they met, but after a few 
minutes I heard him calling me, and I fol- 
lowed hurriedly. He was standing then in the 
middle of the floor, and had Alexia in his arms. 
Her head had fallen back—her cheeks and lips 
even were as white as the long, white throat 
that hung powerless over his arm. As for 
him—but they are both happy now, or I could 
not bear to think of it. 

“She’s faint,” he said,asI camein. “ Have 
you got anything to give her?” But when I 
would have taken her from him, to Jay her 
down, he put me away strongly. “Don’t 
touch her—get something for her.” But I 
knew how little strength was in her, and 
dreaded to renew her consciousness of pain. 

“Go now,” | entreated, “ while she does not 
know that you are going. Spare her any 
more of this, dear Hallam, for the love of 
God !” 

But she had heard me, and she clung to him. 
Poor little tender soul! she could not keep 
him, and yet she could not let him go. 

“Hallam !” she cried, in her weak, flutter- 
ing voice. 

“Yes, my darling,” he said, with that in- 
finite tenderness of his, which none knew of, 
except me and herself. “ You do not hate me 
then, my little white love? You will pray to 
God for me when I am gone?” 

She could not speak to him; she lifted her 
colorless lips to his, and in that kiss it seemed 
as if ber very life went out. He put her into 
my arms then, kissing me without a word, and 
so went. And I have never seen him again, 
my tall, strong son, my first-born, the only son 
of my love! 

A fortnight after that day Alexia and I 
were in the large drawing-room down stairs. 
I did not think it well for her that she shonld 
keep her own room, brooding over that which 
had come to pass, and our up-stairs parlor had 
become intolerable to us, It was evening, and 
the weather was wild; there was a high wind 

driving thick clouds over an uncertain, shifting 
moon. 

We had a fire, and Alexia was sitting on the 
hearth-rug at my feet. We had neither of us 
spoken for a long while; we were listening to 
the wind and rain, and thinking how the Star 
of the West must be by this time far out on the 
open sea, 

Recent events had made me peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to melancholy forebodings. As we 
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firelight, the moaning trees 


shifting lights and shades 


sat thus 

without, 1 the 

visited by such an impression of 
was to me as if I saw that shiy 
both our hearts foundering far 


within, | 
disaster 
which « 
out in n ean. 

The in sion was so vivid, so distinct, that 
spiritual insight into what was 
At the 


it seemed 


happeni ere my thoughts were. 


time I strug | against it, 

“ Al said, “speak to me. I am get 
ting fi is dusk and silence,” 

She li r head to answer me, but before 


any wo! t her lips we both started at 
the oper he hall door. , 
But even 


“The t bolted it,” I said. 
as I sp tep, the step we both knew, 
but had é ought to hear again, traversed 
the h ran up the stairs into the sit- 
ting-ro verhead; then everything becamé 
still 

Alex ¢tome. I donot know whethe: 
it was ; or joy. 

“He me back,” she said. 

I nized Hallam’s step as well 
she, ft [ knew he could not have come bac 
“unless the sea has given up her dead,” was 
the t] my heart; but I said nothing of 
such a ht to her. 

Ip rom me, and went out of the roon 
The fr stood open, and a sheet of cold 
white ght covered the flags of the hall, 
beadir silver the heavy black-oak ban- 
isters « stairs. Without was the hurry 
of the 1 masses of clouds, riding un- 
derne é yn, and, borne upon the west 
erly \ aring of the sea came to me 
as I 

Leavy e door as it was, I went up the 
stairs. orning-room was all lit up with 
moo! i the door was open. There was 
no « 

I we down to Alexia, and said: “It is 
nothir t the wind.” But from that hour I 
knew I was childless, 

It was no news to me, and hardly any to 
Alexia, I believe, when, a week later—when 
the papers began to chronicle the disasters of 
that lo and terrible storm—we came one 
morni! this: ‘‘ The Hope arrived in port 


ght, after sustaining much dam- 
ent gales. Reports having sighted 
completely disabled, on the after- 


on Satu 


age in tl 
a large sl 
This vessel is 


noon of Wednesday, the 15th. 


suppost have been the Star of the West, 


Liverpool to Rio Janeiro; and 
have 


boun 
little s entertained that she can 
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ather of Wednes- 


survived the tempestu 
day night.” 

Neither did she—she was never heard of 
again. 

I had Alexia with me for a year after that, 
and even began to hope that I should have her 
tillthe end. But God saw 
enough to bear her trouble for any length of 
time; and while I persuaded myself that she 
was getting stronger, she was but going from 
years that | 


he was not strong 


me, after all. And so it many 
have sat alone in the dusk light, when wind 
and rain are beating « ise, haunted by 
the memory of tho lear dead faces which 
earth and sea have hid from me forever. 


CECIL URIFFITH, 
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BY 
‘TUE trees looked dead; the earth was brown 
and bare 
Where early rain had way the snow. 
Shall these dead live springing grasses 


grow, 


And young leaves clothe rees with raiment 


fair? 
Out ’neath the naked br es of the wood 
Shall early wild flower ne Ww silent tread, 
And offer their sweet incense of perfume, 


Above last summer's ! ere lying dead? 


Shall all the olden mira 
Be wrought again fr frozen clod ? 


Blessings unmerited, s rom God, 
With the bright spring o’er all the land be rife? 
Out on the orchard boug! bin swings, 


Singing a song of trust and holy love; 


The winds blow coldly rour m, yet he clings, 
Casting his quick, bright glance around, above. 

He’s trusting for the w th of sun and shower 
To wreathe these bra es bare with bowers of 

bloom. 

As snow-flakes flutter in this hour of gloom, 

So shall the tiny peta flower 

Come floating down o'er wn nest half hid, 
O’er his bird mate, t | their eggs of blue; 

Still down, until the grass they lie amid. 
Unerring instinct trusts each season true. 


So would we trust, un for a land 


Where spring, unfaiding, reigneth evermore. 
Like a child just gone to th 
Though o’er a thorny road he reached the strand, 
He saw in a far better land a home; 
And when the angel came and gave sweet rest, 
The calm smile on the casket clay became 


A seal to us that God 


farther shore, 





what is best. 
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A DOLLAR A DAY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Darley Hanes did a driving business that 
day. The run on the Morning News and the 
Evening Standard had exceeded the supply, 
proving a little wind-squall of good luck for 
the newsboy’s pocket, on which you may be 
certain he did not felicitate himself this time. 

Brisk little Thornley was shocked and volu- 
ble over the tragedy which had transpired in ita 
midst,and each of the dailies came out with an 
immensely sensational account of the affair, a 
slender foundation of facts affording material 
for a large superstructure of imaginary detail. 

Darley was compelled to stand still and listen 
to talks and comments on all sides, which was 
anything but agreeable, a majority of the opin- 
ions expressed being altogether unfavorable to 
the Forsyths. 

The fiery little newsboy hankered more than 
once to turn around and knock some one of 
the speakers down. 

Envy, exultation, and the disgrace which had 
fallen into the rich man’s household, and all 
that brood of mean and hateful passions, showed 
their faces at thiscrisis. Forsyth’s antecedents 
were hunted up and dragged out, and the son 
was pronounced “a chip of the old block,” and 
it was averred on many sides, and with evi- 
dent satisfaction in many quarters, “that folks 
who prided themselves on their ill-gotten gains, 
and carried their heads higher than their 
neighbors, were apt to have a fall.” Thorn- 
ley, you see, was very much like the rest of 
the world. Guesses were hazarded as to 
whether young Forsyth would make his es- 
cape, or the authorities get a grip on him— 
people’s opinions being divided on this matter. 

And the homely little newsboy, in his bit of 
black cap and seedy overcoat, listened to all 
the wonder and guesses over Ramsey’s where- 
abouts, with a sinking heart, thinking of the 
white face he had left sleeping under the sha- 
dow of the old “lean-to.”’ 
that no living soul had caught sight of the 
boys on that morning when Darley dragged 
his friend up from the river, The former had 


had his wits sufficiently about him to strike ‘ 


into a lonely road ; but it was almost miracu- 
lous that, in all Thornley, no human eye had 
seen them. 


The wonder was , 


lact 


Darley drew a long breath when, his last 
paper disposed of, he could push for home, bis 
pockets lined with scripp and nickel as they 
had not been for months. But the boy scarcely 
thought of that fact; he would have emptied 
them eagerly, and gone supperless to bed, with 
his sisters, for a month to come, to have seen 
Ramsey Forsyth safe beyond the limits of 
Thornley. 

How to get him there was the question that 
Jay heavy on the boy’s soul, as he plodded 
home in the chill darkness that night. He 
was too shrewd not to perceive that this con- 
cealment could not go on for many days. 
Young Forsyth, after all he had undergone, 
was quite incapable of making any plans for 
himself, and if left to his own devices might 
attempt to carry out his purpose of the morning. 
Darley shuddered, and put that thought away ; 
yet the question kept coming up as to what 
was to be done? It was a question that well 
might puzzle older and wiser brains than the 
shrewd ones under the skull-cap of the news- 
boy. 

Ramsey Forsyth had had a long sleep, wak- 
ing only about an hour before Darley’s return. 
He had laid quite still, the girls told their 
brother, only answering their questions, and 
never alluding to what They 
fancied he did not like to talk, and had left 
him mostly to himself. Nobody had come to 
the house that day but a peddler, when Prudy 
mounted guard at the front door. 

When Darley came in, Ramsey’s face actu- 
ally brightened a little. The horror had quite 
gone out of his eyes; and altogether the long 
slumber had brought back so much of his 
natural look, that it did Darley’s heart good 
to see it, The girls, too, had been bustling 
about, getting up quite an appetizing supper. 

Ramsey had watched them, and sometimes 
his gaze had gone curiously around the south 
room of the old “ lean-to ;” but he had not told 
his thoughts, only you may be sure they were 
very unlike any which Ramsey Forsyth had 
ever had in his life before. 

A few inquiries followed on Darley’s part, 
to which the replies wereall prompt and satisfac- 
tory enough, thus relieving the newsboy of a 
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had carried all day, that his 
1 might be permanently shattered. 


fear th 
friend’s mil 

“T tell you what, now, Forsyth,” said Dar- 
ley, taking matters into his own hgnds in a 
kind of blunt, manly way that, it must be ad- 
mitted, somehow sat well on his sturdiness, 
“I’m going to have you up in the arm-chair 
at the table, and you can’t leave it until you’ve 
put down a good meal. You've fasted long 
enough to famish a fellow, and now we must 
try what one of Prady’s suppers will do for 
you.” 

Ramsey drew himself up on the lounge, a 


little feebly at first; but at this juncture Darley 
had gained such a power over the hard, domi- 
nant youth, that I doubt whether the latter 


would have done anything the newsboy 
enjoil ed 
It is likely enough, too, that young Forsyth 


discovered when he was on his feet that he was 
hungry. At any rate it was hardly a step from 
the lounge to the head of the table, where 
Cher: 1 already placed the comfortable old 
chair w its cushions; and here Ramsey For- 
eyth his first meal under the “ lean-to.” 

It wv ten, though, almost in silence. Of 
the four ng people gathered around that 
supper-t , each one’s thoughts were too 
busy or too troubled for much talk. 

Prudy had done her best, though, that night, 
bringing out the relics of her mother’s china in 
honor ir guest, and getting up the meal 
in a dainty, appetizing way, which atoned for 
all its homeliness. 

Ra Forsyth had never sat down to any- 


thing imble as that table in his whole life, 


but it everybody’s heart good to see what 
a comfortable supper he made of it; although 
every e while he would plunge off into his 
own thoughts, leaning his head on his hand, 
while t led glances would flash around the 
table, be checked as the guest waked up 
with a start to a sense of the present. 

WwW the supper was over, Ramsey went 
back to the lounge again; but he did not lie 
down t me: he sat silent for awhile, look- 


ing into the coals, or watching the others with 
some in his eyes they could not under- 
stand, 

At last he turned to Darley, who had taken 


a low seat close by him, and asked: “ What 
made you do all this for me?” 
The answer came promptly enough. “Be- 


cause I was your friend, Forsyth. I thought 


you knew that.” 
“But what made you so? 
” 


What good had 


I ever done you? 
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The question at that time went to the quick. 
Darley’s mouth quivered. 
“ Don’t you remember ( 
“ Was that all?” asked Ramsey. 


os on 
hristmas eve? 


“You don’t know 
and we owed it all 


“ All!’ repeated Darley. 
what a Christmas we had 
to you—does he, girls ?” 

“No indeed,” piped two young voices; for 
the girls, drawn by the talk, had left the even- 
ing work and gathered around the fire. 

Ramsey stared from one to the other, not 
knowing what to make of this talk. 

Prudy looked at her brother. 
him,” she half whispered. 

Darley commenced his story ; 
long that he had all the talk to himself. Each 
one had some color to add to the picture which 
Darley drew of that Christmas eve, and was so 
anxious to set before the boy the good he had 
done, that the principal narrator was constantly 
interrupted with little live, quivering sentences 
flashed from the lips of his sisters. 

After my fashion, I tried to tell you long age 
the story of that Christmas eve; but it was one 
thing from my pen and quite another from the 


“You tell 


but it was not 


living actors. 

Ramsey saw it all—the lonely 
by the fire in the winter moonlight, awaiting 
their brother’s return ; 
up and down the cold streets with his pile of 
papers and his sinking heart. And at last 
Ramsey heard the newsboy’s shout at the door, 
d comedy of the 


girls sitting 


the boy plodding 


and lived through the joy a 
scene that followed, and through the happy 
Christmas day, with its wonderful dinner; and 
young Forsyth’s awful griefs slipped for the 
moment into the background as he lived over 
this scene. 

“And we owed it all to you,” piped in 
Cherry, gulping down a’sob. 

Ramsey put his hand to his face. Soft tears 
Once in his life he 
waters, and now, in 


rained through his fingers 
had cast some bread on the 
this hour of his desolati 
he had found it. 

He thought of Cressy as 
in her scarlet cloak, with the bright, solemn 
look on her face as she said: “Somehow and 
what you’ve done 
I feel it in 


and wretchedness, 


she stood that night 


somewhere you'll be glad of 
to-day. It will bring a blessing. 
my bones.” 

Rameey drew his hands away. “I’m a 
wretch and a brute,” he said. “I’ve been one 
all my life; but, bad as I was, if I'd known 
what that five dollars was to be to you, I’d 
somehow have made it a hundred.” 

“It’s well you didn’t know, then,” said 
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Prudy, laughing and crying together, “for a 
hundred dollars would just have killed us out- 
right, and five didn’t.” 

In a little while Ramsey said, in a low voice, 
“T want to tell you all about it.” 

They knew what he meant, They all drew 


a little closer to him, Darley glancing at doors , 


and windows, to make certain everything was 
quite secure before his friend commenced, 
Ramsey made a clean breast, not sparing 


himself from beginning to end of his story. ‘ 


It was a relief to him to unburden the worst, 
and that was, substantially, the facts which 
you already know from the time of his first 
meeting with Ropes. 

But, however in his remorse he might con- 
demn himself—however few the facts in some 
instances might fairly make against him to the 
boy and girls who listened with pity and hor- 
ror to his story, he was only the sufferer and 
the victim. Ropes, in their eyes, was the vil- 
lain black as Iago, at whose door lay all the 
guilt and shame. And an impartial hearer 
must admit that the heavier part of the crime 
lay with the older sinner. When they knew 
all there was to tell, the young people in the 
“Jean-to” only pitied young Forsyth with, if 
possible, a deeper, tenderer sympathy than 
ever; and no condemnation of himself could, 
in the slightest degree, alter their feeling, or 
shake their faith in him, 

Ramsey’s story developed only one further 
fact regarding Ropes. The two had agreed to 
meet, a little after midnight, at a corner of the 
lane just beyond Pine Bridge, where young 
Forsyth was to deliver the money of which he 
had robbed his father. 

When the boy tore out of the house, in that 
awful moment in which he had heard his fa- 
ther’s cry, Ramsey had, with a kind of blind 
instinet, rushed for the point where he had en- 
gaged to meet Ropes. He found the man here 
awaiting him. Forsyth must have shouted 
out that he had murdered his father, for he 
remembered a terrible oath from Ropes, and a 
blow which felled Ramsey to the earth, and 
which accounted for the bruise on his left 
cheek, 

Ramsey must have lain there a long time 
unconscious, for there was a faint streak of 
dawn fronting him in the east when he awoke, 
and he had started up, with his crazed brain, 
and made for the river, hounded on by the 
awful thought that he was his father’s mur- 
derer and they would hang him. 

As he listened, shuddering, to this story, 


Darley was greatly impressed with the share . 
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he had borne in it. He was usually a sound 


sleeper, and the restlessness which had dragged 
him from his bed and driven him miles from 


home in the cold winter dawn, had an air of 


the preternatural about it, which, to this day, 
puzzles him. Prudy always says, with her 
grave face and her indrawn breath—just as 
she did that night when Darley, relating the 
strange feeling which had drawn him down to 


’ the banks of Thornley River in the dawn: “It 


was God did it.” Nobody has ever found a 
better solution to the whole mystery than Pru- 
dy’s—nobody ever will. 

Ever since his long sleep Ramsey’s thoughts 
had been working clearer. Even his confes- 
sion had gone far toward steadying the chaos 
and distraction of his brain. He turned now, 
of a sudden, to Darley, and said, “I must get 
away from here.” 

Prudy and Cherry exchanged scared glances, 
thinking the boy was going mad again. Darley 
did not reply at once. What should be done with 
Ramsey Forsyth had been the thought which 
had lain heaviest on Darley’s soul ever since 
he had heard the street talk and read the 
papers that day. 

The boy was shrewd enough to comprehend 
all the difficulties of this question. There were 
no limits to the enthusiasm and sacrifice with 
which he was not ready to devote himself to 
his friend, He would joyfully have consented 
to Ramsey’s remaining concealed in the old 
“lean-to” for the rest of his mortal life, but 
Darley Hanes was a sensible boy, and his 
reason showed him only too clearly the impos- 
sibility of Ramsey’s retreat not being dis- 
covered sooner or later. 

Darley was eager enough to have him leave 
Thornley before the officers of the law should 
get on his track; but when was he to go; and 
in his present exhausted condition of mind 
und body, how was he to bear a journey? All 
these questions held Darley dumb for the first 
few seconds that followed Ramsey’s speech. 

Cherry saved her brother the trouble of re- 
plying. Perhaps she had waited for him to 
speak. Perhaps she was not conscious that 
she spoke at all; but she did, with a gasped 
out, “Oh, where will you go?” 

Ramsey turned and looked inquiringly from 
one face to the other, as though trying to seek 
some help from each; but he found only a 
great pity and a great perplexity. “I don’t 
know,” he said; “but I must go. I tell you I 
must ;” and he rose up in a swift, jerking way, 
glancing wildly at the front door. 

Darley’s hand was on Ramsey’s arm again— 
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the boy’s hand that had dragged him back from 
the river bank that morning. “ We must talk 
it over first, Forsyth,” in the most quiet, rea- 
sona tone, not at all like that jerky, fiery 
little Darley, who felt as though he had been 
growing ages old since morning. 

Ramsey sat down-in a half-reluctant way, 


and the red light of the fire and the soft shine 
of the kerosene fell upon the young group of 
anxious faces in the low-ceiled room. 
“There is no place so good as this, Darley,” 
said P . “Weare all his friends here.” 
“But I must get out of Thornley. Don’t you 
know won’t Jet me stay here—they will 


come and drag me off to prisom?” 


There was a little shriek from Cherry, and 
Prudy’s face grew white at that terrible word. 
Both he girls turned and looked at Darley, 
and Darley in turn looked at them, but he did 
not contradict what young Forsyth had said ; 


and Cherry, scared and horrified, began to cast 
about in her mind for all the dark cuddys and 


corners of the old “lean-to” where one might 


be perpetually incarcerated. 
‘Is there anybody you think of to go to?” 


‘ 


T 


asked Darley, anxiously. 
Rai shook his head hopelessly. 


“ But I tell you it don’t matter,” looking up 
again with that wild eagerness, “I must get 
out of Thornley—I must do it at once. The 
world so big I can hide myself somewhere 


so they can never find me at home.” 

It struck each of his hearers that facing any 
of his family was something Ramsey dreaded 
more than going to prison. 

Darley reflected on this fact a few moments, 
and « to the conclusion that, in young For- 
syth’s place, he should feel precisely as the 


I 
latter did. Awful as prison was, it would 
not be so terrible as facing Prudy and Cherry 
with a crime on his soul. 

Suddenly the boy broke out: “Oh, if Joe 
Dayton was only here—if Joe Dayton was 
here! He’s the man, sir!” 


Ramsey looked up with a vague questioning 
in his eyes, but he did not speak. 

“He's my best friend,” continued Darley. 
“ The best, truest, biggest hearted fellow in the 
whole world. I tell you he’d find a way to 
help us out of these woods; but he’s gone to 
sea—sailed for India more than a year ago.” 

Something—a light, a hope—shot into Ram- 
The words burst out like a bomb- 


sey’s face 
at’s the one thing I can do—run off 


shell, “7 
and go to sea.” 

Darley did not answer at once; but his 
thonghts kept up a rapid march through his 
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brain. Ever since Joe Dayton had gone to 
sea, the newsboy had had a hankering himself 
for that kind of life. It was the very last sort 
of one for which Darley Hanes had any native 
aptitudes, but the wide blue ocean had held 
possession of the boy’s imagination ever since 
Joe Dayton had taken to a seafaring life. It 
struck Darley, too, that to go to sea was at this 
juncture the one course open to Ramsey For- 
syth. It would be impossible for him to re- 
main on land, or in the vicinity of Thorn- 
ley, without discovery, which must end in a 
way that Darley shivered to think about. But 
once safely at sea, there would be no possibility 
ent, and time could 
g in his favor. 


of seizing him for the pr 
hardly fail to work somethi: 

But when Darley turned once more and 
looked at his-friend, the sudden hope began to 
ebb in the boy’s soul. The sea-coast was so 
niany miles off, the ch es of escape so small, 
And then there was | i himself—could he 
be trusted to himself? Left to make his own 
way, would not the madness and despair return 
which had so nearly ended everything that 
morning ? 


Under this sndden revulsion of féeling, Dar- 


ley said: “It’s not so « a thing—this going 
to sea. And you’ve nobody to help you in that 
line,” 

The speaker supposed there could be but one 
answer to this question, but, in the interval, 


Ramsey Forsyth had been having his thoughts, 


too. 
“There’s Harker, said. “If I could 
find the fellow, he’d make a chance for me,” 
“Who is he?’ asked Darley, leaning for- 
ward eagerly, as did the girls also, for the 
reply. 


It came out that this was the name of an old 
servant of the Forsyths, who had taken a fancy 
to a seafaring life, and followed it since Ram- 
sey was a small boy. 

The sailor had called on the son of his former 
master a day or two before the young man left 
New York. 2 bluff, honest, jolly 
tar, and in all his rong 
world he had kept a soft spot somewhere in his 
tle youngster he had 


Harker was 
tumblings about the 


soul for the sturdy li 
treated to so many a ride on his back; and 
there was knit up some old childish associa- 
tions with the sailor’s weather-beaten face and 
broad shoulders, which always ensured him a 
welcome one would hardly have expected from 
Ramsey Forsyth with his airs and his smart- 
ness. : 

In this miserable hour the heart of the youth 
turned to the old seryant and sailor, clutching 
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at it as at a last straw. Harker had informed 
Ramsey that he was to sail in a few days in a 
whaling vessel bound on a three years’ voyage. 
If young Forsyth could only make his escape 
to New York, he would ship on the whaler 
with his father’s old servant—he would be sure 
of Harker’s aid and sympathy at this crisis. 
Ramsey seized on this plan with desperate 
eagerness. In a few words he laid it open to 
his friends, getting up and pacing the room in 
his excitement, and then coming suddenly and 
standing still before Darley, saying, in a low, 
agitated voice, and with eyes that gleamed like 
coals of fire, “ I must go; I tell you, I must go.” 
And the three to whom he spoke looked at 
each other. It was one of those life-and-death 
questions which they were now called upon to 
answer, questions that might well have per- 
plexed the wisest souls—and, counted by birth- 
days, all these were children; yet they felt so 
old—so very old that night—older than they 
would feel when the gloss of their hair was 
turned to gray, and the young faces were wrin- 
kled with the gathering of the years, They 
looked at each other, as I said, reading in each 
face doubt, perplexity and dread, Darley 
knew better than his sisters the risks which 
young Forsyth incurred with every hour that 
he remained in Thornley. Ramsey’s plan was, 
at best, a desperate venture, but it seemed the 
only chance of escape for him. It was proba- 
ble that, with another day, every effort would 
be made for his arrest, and long concealment 
within the town was impossible. Darley had 
a quality of hard, common sense which, deapite 
all his readiness to sacrifice himself for his 
friend, set this fact straight before him. 
Darley Hanes looked at his friend; then he 
rose up and went to the window. It wasa dark, 
starless night, with heaps of wild-looking 
clouds in a panic stricken flight before the 
winds. But the darkness would be Ramsey 
Forsyth’s best friend at this juncture. The 
nearest point at which it would be safe for him 
to take the cars, was six miles from Thornley. 
The train was due a little before midnight. If 
he started now, there would be plenty of time 
to secure the cars at the junction; and again 
Darley saw that the chances for escape by an- 
other night would be decreased a hundred-fold. 
The newsboy stood there a few moments, 
looking up at the starless sky, with the black 
clouds struggling across it, and while he looked, 
Darley Hanes felt there was but one answer he 
could in honor make to his friend. He came 
back to the fire. There was a look in his face 
which made the others wait for him to speak. 


“Forsyth,” he said—and though his lip 
trembled his voice was steady—“ it’s hard to 
say it, but I think you had better go.” 

“Oh, Darley, how can you?” burst out a 
little, breathless, deprecatory cry from Prudy 
and Cherry. 

“T’m ready,” said Ramsey, getting up, and 
moving a step toward the door. 

“Girls,” said Darley, with a solemn, im- 
pressive tone, very unlike his usual swift, jerky 
way of talking, “you know I would not tell 
him to go if I could help it, but I understand 
better than you how much depends upon his 
being in a hurry. Prudy—Cherry, you. must 
be women now.” 

And to-night the words went where they had 
gone in the morning. Their eyes swam in 
tears, but Prudy rose up, and Cherry after her, 
ready to do what was necessary to be done. 

“T shall go with him,” said Darley, quickly. 

The girls did not demnr, though it was such 
a long walk, and they had never slept alone 
under the roof of the “lean-to.” 

Ramsey came back now, and stood a moment 
by the fire. It was an awful moment. His 
gaze went from one pitying face to the other. 
He was going out a wanderer and a criminal 
upon the face of the earth. He was leaving 
the home upon which he had brought the 
shadow of disgrace, and almost the bitterness 
of death. 

Thoughts of his father, of Proctor—above all 
of Cressy—must have borne in upon his soul 
that morning. 

“I wanted to thank you,” he said, and there 
he stopped. 

“Ah, we don’t want any of those things,” 
answered Darley, in a husky voice, but trying 
bravely to carry things off with an air. 

“No, indeed,” sobbed Prody. 

“No, indeed we don’t,” shouted Cherry. 

In a few moments Darley was ready. “I 
shall cut clear of the main road, and go across 
lots, and through lanes,” he said. “You'd 
better draw your cap down over your face.” 

But everybody now became conscious, for 
the first time, that Ramsey had worn no cap. 
He must have left it on the river bank. 

Prudy hurried off up stairs, and produced a 
cap which had belonged to her father, and 
though it was large, and old-fashioned, and 
shabby, it would serve the purpose ; and nobody 
now was disposed to be fastidious. 

“Come, girls, bid him good-by, and wish 
him good luck. We're off!” said Darley, 
speaking out of a horrid lump in his throat. 

Prudy, that shy, prim little maiden, forgot 
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and put her arms right around the 


everytl 
d-by,” she sobbed again. “Oh, 


boy. ™ (rot 
God take care of you, Ramsey Forsyth!” 
It was Cherry’s turn now. She came up 


with a little faded green velvet pincushion, 
which had belonged to her mother. 

“Tt’sall I’ve got,” shesaid; “ but I want you 
to keep it always, and whenever you look at 
it you must think there are some folks in 
the world who trust you and believe in you.” 

The words were stammered out from a little 
girl’s honest, pitying heart. No wiser ones 
would ve served half so well at that mo- 
ment. 

Ra y took the little cushiaqn, and he held 


it up in the light, as though it had been a gift 


of the els straight from Heaven; but he 
did not thank Cherry even, he only said: “Ah, 
how good you have all been to me!” 

“Fudge! nonsense,” grunted Darley, making 
a plunge toward the door. 

Then Ramsey kissed Cherry as he had kissed 
Prud: , and said, “Good-by,” and went 
out—God only knew where, 

In the long, solitary walk that followed 
throu e thick darkness, and the growl of 
wind the v alleys, I fancy these boys seldom 
spoke to each other. The souls of both were 
too fu any words, Wherever Darley led, 
there Ramsey followed without a question. 

They kept off from the main road and 
avoided the farm-houses, where the lights 
twinkle it from the windows into the dark- 
ness ; and so Ramsey Forsyth made his escape 
from Thornley. Once, however, the silence 
was broken. They must have been within two 
miles of the junction, when, of a sudden, Dar- 


ley stopped square in the road, turned to his 


friend, and grasping him by the sleeve, cried 
I . ’ 

in an agitated undertone: “I’m glad I saved 

you, d fellow; I'm glad I saved you from 
drowni , 

Rar looked up. Perhaps he caught a 

‘en ; a tae 

glimpse of the boy’s face beaming with joy and 


yenerous devotion through the darkness. Per 
8 
did not; at any rate he only answered, 


haps he 
w, doubtful voice, “I wonder if it will 


in al 
pay, Darley.’ 

“T don’t—I haven’t any wonders there,” 
answered Darley, stoutly, and the two resumed 
their tramp; and half an hour later the little 


depot at the junction came in sight, with the 
lights set and the signal ready for the down 
train 


It was a cold winter’s morning, with spiteful 
little squalls of snow every few minutes, and 
the new whaling ship was getting ready to 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


sail, One of the men, a broad-shouldered, 


grizzled-bearded, mahogany-skinned 
ffee and hard bis- 


tar, was 
bolting his tin cup of hot ec 
cuit, when a slender, well-dressed youth, with 
the oddest-looking cap drawn over his forehead, 
climbed up the side of the vessel and stood 
before the mahogany-faced sai 

The youth looked round in a scared, furtive 
sort of way, drew close to the sailor and lifted 
his cap. “Do you know me, Harker?” he 
asked, 

The man started up like * The 
devil catch me if it isn’t Ramsey Forsyth,” he 


lor. 





one shot. 


cried, 

“T’m in great trouble,” 
ing in a rapid, imploring tone; “‘and you are 
the only friend I had in the world to come to, 
Harker. with you.” 

That day, at noon, 
for a three years’ whaling 
Forsyth was on board he: 


said the latter, speak- 


I want to go to sea 
the whaling ship sailed 
ise, and Ramsey 
On the night of 


that same day,a telegram ordering the arrest of 
Ramsey Forsyth wa ved by the chief of 
the: New York police. 

On that day, too, Darley Hanes wrote in the 
-book: If I 
I shall never forget 


supercargo’s account live to be as 
old as Methusela 
that moment when the express 

up to the little dep: t. 
Somebody drew his hat 
into the cars together, and we 
which 


himse 


train thundered 


lose over his eyes, 
and we went 


found, luckily, a back seat 
maelf down here where 


was unoc- 
cupied, and he settled hi 
the lights were dimmest, and where people 
would be least likely to any notice of 
him, 

Then we shook each other's hands. 


lak¢ 


There 


was no time, of course, for words; but it was 

an awful moment for both of us. That look 

in his eyes almost took my breath away. 
Then, of a sudden—lI can’t tell how it hap- 


pened, or where I read the words, or how they 


came to me at that time; but I leaned forward, 
and I or something in me spoke right out, and 


the words that came were 


“God shall lift up thy bead.” 

That is all; the car-bell was ringing, and I 
had to whisk out. 

It wouldn’t have been so 
been a parson, or even a pious party; but such 
words, coming from me, Darley Hanes! that’s 


wonderful if I'd 


what sticks me, 

The warrants are out for his arrest, and the 
town is all agog over it, and I—sell my papers 
and keep my own couns« 

Some things are hard on a fellow, though. 
If I could only hear he had got safely to the 
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wa ~~ “ 


whaler, and set off in her in this old rouser of 
a snow-storm., 

What with my trouble yesterday, and my 
tramp last night, my bones are stiff and sore, 
and the girls are used up and look as if they’d 
seen ghosts, 


Ketcham told me to-day he had seen the 
doctor, and the old gentleman was on the gain. 
I thanked God for that in my heart. I can do 
that, although I am not a parson or a pious 
party. 

( Zo be continued. ) 


INTO THE CITY. 


BY MRS. E. 


B. DUFFEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

( N a raw, blustering April day, that might 

have been a March one, judging from the 
weather, a car-load of furniture stopped in 
front of the entrance of one of the numerous 
courts that abound in the thickly settled por- 
tions of our city. The street where this par- 
ticular court was to be found was one of those 
short ones below South Street, which consist 
of a few squares only—a peculiar kind of 
street, where all sorts of houses, inhabited by 
all sorts of people, may be found. There is 
the respectable three-story brick, with marble 
steps and facings, standing alongside of dilap- 
idated buildings, which date back, perhaps, 
to a past century. There are tenement houses 
swarming with life and noise and dirt. There 
are rows of tumble-down wooden structures, in- 
habited by miserable drunken wretches of both 
sexes, with their squalid children. And every 
few doors there is an opening between the 
buildings, leading up a long, narrow passage- 
way, sometimes covered, sometimes uncovered, 
which the initiated recognize as an entrance to 
a court. 

Philadelphia has no such wretchedness to 
show in the houses of its poorer classes as New 
York. There are no such abodes of misery, 
filth, and malaria as tens of thousands of the 
New York poor call by the name of home. In 
our expansive city the industrious artisan can 
generally, if he chooses, secure a comfortable 
dwelling-place, It is only the idle, the spend- 
thrift, the drunken, and possibly the sick, who 
crowd into the tenement houses, which, in a 
modified form, do exist in our city. 

But there are courts and courts. 
them are narrow, dark, and filthy, the abodes 
and hiding-places of poverty and sin. There 
are others light and cleanly, where any one 
might dwell and still retain self-respect, though 
many of the conveniences of life might be lack- 


ing. 


Some of ( 


The court with which we have to do was one 
of the latter. It was entered by a narrow, 
covered passage, over which were the words: 
“ Kelly’s Place.” After the covered passage 


came a tall trellis, over which stretched the 
brown arms of a grape-vine, now only showing 
swelling buds, but whose broad green leaves 


The 


trellis passed, the passage widened into a broad 


would, in summer, afford grateful shade. 


yard or place wide enough one way to afford 
front for four dwellings, and wide enough the 
other to furnish plenty of light and air. On 
one side a peach-tree looked over the high 
paling into the Place, and from the other, in 
spring and summer, came sweet scents of flowers 
unseen. Altogether, Kelly’s Place was a model 
court, and, I fear, an exceptional one. I think 
if I had lived there I should have suggested 
that the brick paving be removed in certain 
spots sufficient to allow a growth of grass and 
flowers—for there was plenty of room—and 
that a tree or two be planted to shield the 
houses from the summer sun. But then who 
expects these things in courts ? 

The people, too, were respectable and quiet. 
One of the end houses was occupied by a carter 
and his family, consisting of a limp, sallow, 
semi-invalid wife, a baby, and his mother, a 
tall, spare, hard-knuckled, but not over-strong 
woman, who helped out the family resources 
by taking in washing. The next house was oc- 
cupied by a brawny Irishman—a day-laborer— 
and his equally brawny wife, and their flock of 
children, ranging in age from twelve down to 
the baby in arms. This couple frequently 
finished up the week by a carouse, but it was 
a quiet one. They dared not make it other- 
wise, for no disturbances were allowed in this 
court. The third house was empty ; and in the 
fourth and last lived a shoemaker, who ham- 
mered away at his bench all day long—a quiet 
and industrious man, who spent his days and 
evenings at home with his wife, and if he was 
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not sav money on his week’s wages, was at 
least wa g none, 

It was for the third and empty house that 
the goods in the furniture car were in 
tended 

The house was open, and four or five chil- 
dren we swarming in and out, while a thin, 
pale-faced woman was trying to keep them in 
order. The carter began to bring in the fur- 
nitu h as he could manage by himself. 
At ler e paused, 

“T think, ma’am,” said he, “ you’ll have to 
give! I can’t manage all these things 
alons 

“Where's Stevens?” asked the woman, in 
surprise. “I thought he was coming with 
you.’ 

“§ did, part of the way, but I missed 
him just ore I got here.” 

Th man said no more, but came out and 
hel pe with table, stove, and bureau, though 
it wa to be seen that she was unequal to 
the ta 

The was emptied, and the man came in 


and asked for his pay. 
You will have to wait 


“T have no money. 
until § ns comes,” she answered. 

“ But I can’t wait. I can’t afford to lose my 
time here.” 

* help it; I have no money.” 

\ t oaths followed, but the woman 
show irprise, and made no reply. The 
man | g he really could not get his money, 
went cart and paced up and down 
the paven every moment of waiting adding 
to hi intil Mr. Stevens came in sight. 
Then there was an explosion, of course. Hard 
words on both sides, for one man was angry, 
and the other half tipsy. But the money was 
finally paid, the car-man departed, and Stevens 
entered the house to visit his ill-humor upon 
his wife. She gave one glance at his face, and 
a hopeless expression came over herown. He 
had been drinking. To the storm of abuse 


which followed she said not one word, only 


when ded she murmured, as if to herself, 
“Tar we came here!” 

“Why isn’t supper ready ?” Mr. husband be- 
gan again. “Whenaman has worked hard 


all day at work like this, the least a woman can 
do is to have his supper ready for him at 
night 
The woman glanced around the room filled 
with the confused mass of furniture, and her 
temper, which she had controlled thus far, got 
her, and she burst into an angry 
the effect that he ought to have been 


the better 
retort, i 
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there helping her, instead of wasting his time 
and money at the dram-shop 
“Tf I can’t come home without being abused, 


I'll go away again!” and he turned to the door 
She sprang up and intercepted him, and he: 
she pleaded in 
eager, even affectionate tones, that he would 
stay with her. But he pushed her rudely to 
one side, and went out 
afterhim. She dropped wearily upon a bundle 
of bedding, and lay there, her 
hands, without sound or m« n. But presently 
the children came clamoring to her asking for 


fear overcame her anger, 


mming the door 


face in her 


their supper. She arose, and with a patient 
air, as of one who performs a duty, yet who has 
no heart in the doing of it, she set bread and 


butter and cold meat before the children. She 
tried to eat herself, but the first mouthful 
seemed to choke her, and she did not take a 
second. Her little one, who put up its tiny 
face for a kias, she took up mechanically, and 


in a way pitiful to see kissed and fondled it. 
When the vigorous young 
isfied, she called th 


appetites were sat- 
of the children to 
her assistance, and by dint of hard lifting they 
managed to clear the room of its ‘superfluons 
irticles up the stairs, 
g After the light 
d put the children to 


furniture, dragging heavy 
and putting things to rights. 
had waned, and she ha 
bed in beds hastily made upon the floor, she 
still kept on with the a f one who does not 
care to work, yet who cares still less to be idle. 
At every footfall outside she would start and 
listen. But the hours went wearily on, and 
her husband failed to co 

At last, overcome by fa 
she laid down upon a bed she spread upon the 


tigue and sleepiness, 


kitchen floor. She had just sunk into an un- 
easy slumber, when the door was burst open, 
and, with a staggering step, her husband en- 


tered the house. He said scarcely a word, but 


seeing the bed from w! he hastily rose, he 
flung himself heavily upon it, and was soon in 
a stupor-like sleep. The woman waited until 
certain he was so sound in his drunken slum- 
ber that nothing would disturb him, and then 
went to him, and with difficulty turning him 
anaged to search all his 
brought to light 
Alone in the 


from side to side, she 
pockets. The explorations 
three pennies—that was all, 
city, without friends, without money, and al- 
most without food, three pennies was all that 
remained of the little stock which they had 
calculated would last them until they were 
fairly settled in their new quarters—a stock 
which had been saved up by much care and 


r 
economy, by self-denials and absolute pinch- 
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ings on her part, and now all gone as the price 
of one day’s folly. It was hard—very hard. 

Yet this man was not altogether an unkind 
and inconsiderate husband, For months past 
he had been industrious and sober. He had 
taken pains to keep himself out of the way of 
temptation, and in the country home which 
they had now left for the city, temptation had 
not come to him at every turn in his path. 
But he had fancied that he could do better in 
the city, where he was told work was plenty 
and wages high. His wife, too, a country 
bred woman, had fancied the city a kind of 
elysium, where the sun always shone, and 
where one always dressed in holiday garments. 
She had put aside the remembrance of her hus- 
band’s besetting sin. He had so long lived 
soberly, that she could not realize he would 
fall back into his old habits again. 

So they had engaged a city house at three 
times the rent they were paying in the country, 
had packed their few worldly goods, and that 
day had bidden good-by to green fields and 
trees, had crossed the Delaware, and were thus 
installed in their city quarters, Mrs, Stevens 
on reaching the city had hastened at once with 
the children to their new abode, while Mr. 
Stevens had remained at the boat to oversee 
the loading and carting of the furniture. 
While thus employed an acquaintance had 
asked him to step into the saloon over the way 
and take a drink. The one drink became two; 
for, of course, Mr. Stevens must treat in return, 
a thing he was all the more ready to do as he 
had money in his pocket. 

On his homeward way he had, now that the 
liquor had found its way to his brain and 
silenced all scruples, stopped in one of the 
many saloons that stand open everywhere in- 
viting the weak to enter. Here, after an 
hour’s delay, had arisen a misty vision of the 
disarranged home and the unpaid car-man 
waiting his coming, and with some slight 
qualms of conscience he had turned his steps 
thitherward. The reader knows how the day 
ended, 

This man was rich in good resolutions and 
good intentions, but weak in their fulfilment. 
He was sufficiently strong in purpose not to go 
out of his way to gratify his appetite. But 
when temptation placed itself in his very path, 
his good resolutions yanished—became ob- 
scured as it were, and, for the time being, 
utterly obliterated from his memory. Anxious 
and earnest to live soberly, the tempter met 
him, and he was powerless to resist. 

When will the time come when society will 
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help the poor struggling victim of appetite to 
overcome his evil propensities, and punish as 
he deserves to be punished the man who 
spreads a snare for his feet, and drags him an 
unwilling but helpless victim down to perdition? 


CHAPTER ITI, 

“Emily! Emily!’ The voice was a shrill 
one, and the woman who owned it was thin and 
careworn, more careworn than when we last 
saw her afew months ago. She was slatternly, 
too. The hoopless dress hung in tatters, and 
her sleeves were rolled above her elbows, 

‘Where is that child gone? She's never 
here a minute at a time!” Just at that mo- 
ment a nearly grown girl appeared turning a 
distant corner, and seeing her mother appar- 
ently looking for her, hastened home. The 
girl had a coarse, bold look, and in reply to 
her mother’s reproaches, answered rudely and 
sulkily. 

= Why can’t you stay at home and help me 
a little about my work ?” 


“ 


Because I’m not going to be shut up in 
that court all the time where I can’t see a 
thing. There is no use ofliying in the city if 
l’m never going to have any fun.” 

Just at that moment a guietly dressed lady 
passed by, and Mrs, Stevens started with a 
gesture of recognition, 

“ Mrs. Cameron !” 

The lady paused, and looked inquiringly at 
the speaker. 

“ Why, Mrs. Stevens, is it yon? You have 
altered so in the past few months that I hardly 


recognized you. How are you all, and how 


do you like living in the city?” 

The lady was a former neighbor of Mrs. 
Stevens when she had lived in the country. 

“O Mrs. Cameron |!” exclaimed Mrs, Stevens, 
in a genuine burst of emotion, “I wish I was 
safe back again in ‘ Rotten Row,’ so I do! The 
Row was not very stylish, but it was at least 
comfortable, Here there is only one room on 
a floor, and it is nothing but travel up and 
down stairs, up and down stairs all day long, 
until my poor back is almost broken.” 

“ How is Mr. Stevens doing?” 

“Oh! don’t ask me! I would’t tell you a 
word, only you have been so kind to me, and 
such a good friend to him, that I think you 
once helped him todo better. And now he is 
going from bad to worse. I believe he tries to 
keep sober, and he makes plenty of promises. 
But when he has done a day’s work, and is 
coming home tired with his money in his 
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pocket, there are liquor saloons all around 
everywhere, and before he knows it he finds 
himself inside of one of them. If he don’t go 
in of } elf, there are plenty of men, who know 


he has money, ready to ask him in, and 
then sor mes when he comes out he has no 
money It beats all what devils there are 
in the world!” 

Her language was certainly strong, but no 


stronger may be, than the circumstances 


justified. 


“T have had to take in washing,” she re- 
sumed, help us along and pay our rent. 
If we « t pay it we should have to march 
quick enough.” ; 

“What kind of neighbors have you?” asked 
Mrs. Cameron, pained by the woman’s recital 
of her troubles, and trying to introduce some 
pleasa subject. 

“The re quiet people, only Mr. Burke, the 
shoen on one side nearly drives me fran- 
tic w constant pounding. I am tired 
and 1 and can’t stand such things as 
some people can. The Mulvaney’s, on the 


other side, are Irish, and I don’t have anything 
to do with them,” said she, with a little air of 

“ But Stevens sometimes gets to 
’ 


supe rior 


talking hem,\and then,” said she with a 
sigh, ‘ es my Worst trouble. They always 
have whiskey in the house, and they often ask 
him to drink with them. So, when I think I 
have home for the night, they often 
invite ) there, and then he always comes 
hom« vorse for drink. I have spoken to 
our la | about it, but he says the Mulva- 
neys : folks that always pay their rent, 
and as they don’t make any disturb 
ance he can’t interfere. He tells me, too, that 
I mu ind a little drink ina man. That 
all mé¢ | take a little now and then. As if 
there more reason for them to do it 
than { en! 

ap Stevens would do right if he could 
only | t alone; but in the city he can’t turn 
aroun t seeing something to put him in 
mind ‘ta 

At 1 moment a policeman approached, 
drags rather than leading a lad of ten or 
twely rs of age. 

“Is this your boy, ma’am?” he asked, 
rough! 

tf What is the matter, Bill?” 


“Matter enough,” answered the policeman 
for the oy, head. 
“I’ve had my eye on the rascal for some time, 
and it’s my opinion he’s just about as bad a 
e streets, If I have hold of him 


who sulkily hung his 


one as runs t 
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again, he’ll go to the House of Refuge. Why 
don’t you look after him, ma’am ?” 
“T do try to, and tell him to go to school, 


3ut he is getting so big and unruly he won't 
mind me,” 

Mrs. Cameron, the first moment an opportu- 
nity presented, bid a hasty adieu, her heart 
sore for her old neighbors 
country forthe city seemed to have jumped out 


Lo« king back 


corner of the 


who, in leaving the 


of the frying-pan into the fire 
as she was about to turn the 
street, mother, son, and policeman had disap 
peared, but Emily, the 
near the court entrance, | undying words with 


daughter, was standing 


the idlers in front of the hose-house close by; 
for my story dates back before the disbanding 
of volunteer fire companies. 

“Unfortunate wife! unfortunate children!” 
thought she, “and husband most unfortunate 
of all!” 

I have not tried to wi a I have 
only sketched, in perhaps t 
what life in the city may prove to some. To 


story. 


» hasty outlines, 


those who possess wealth, intelligence, and 
fixed moraé principles, the city may open up 
new fields of social, moral, intellectual, and 


esthetic enjoyment. But to the poor, and to 


the physically and morally weak, the city is 
filled with evils, with temptations and stum- 
blingblocks. I firmly believe all children are 


Phere is 


between a fresh, young, 


better out of it than in. something so 
entirely out of keeping 
innocent nature, and ty life and surround- 
ings. 
the familiar sight and knowledg 


| 
aish 


City children become so early 
e of evil, that 


use d to 


they soon outgrow their « nature. If 


they belong to the poorer classes, and are 


bronght in contact w , they soon become 


vitiated ; or, if guarded ving and careful 


parents, who have pec ry means with which 
to evince their love and care, they develop 
early into precociot artificial men and 


women, and we have no more “ old-fashioned” 
girls and boys. 
career of the 


se of you who are 


ecribe the 


Ido not care to d 
Stevens family further J 
acquainted with city lif city ways can 
easily finish the sketch. In it must be brought 
the station-house, the police-court, and the fine 
which falls not upon the man who sells the 
liquor, nor upon the man who drinks it, but 
upon the helpless, suffering wife, who must, 


perhaps, make it up from her hard-earned 


wages at the wash-tub, or else suffer the dis- 
grace of having a husband sent to prison. For 


gra 
after a man has passed through a drunken de- 
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bauch and reached the police station, he seldom 
has any money left with which to pay fines. 

It is well that this sombre story should have 
a little less sombre ending. So let me say that 
a year from their entrance into the city found 
the Stevenses in the country again, only too 
pleased to settle down in their old neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Stevens was thinner, sharper, and 
quicker-tongued than ever, perhaps, but she 
had nevertheless developed a strange kind of 
gentleness and patience that showed itself at 
times. It was as though, in passing through 
the fire of trouble, the dross of her nature had 
separated from the few grains of fine gold, and 
while both still remained in the crucible, each 
was distinct from the other. 

The children, though sadly injured by run- 
ning.wild in a populous and somewhat ques- 
tionable neighborhood, it is to be hoped are 
not ruined past redemption. Like Adam and 
Eve, they have eaten of the tree of knowledge, 
and henceforth shail know good and evil. Let 
us hope they may yet be given the power and 
the inclination of choosing the good instead of 
the evil. 

Mr. Stevens came back a brok@n and spirit- 
leas man. Conscious of his own weakness and 
powerlessness to resist temptation, yet more 
earnest than ever in a desire—which has 
scarcely enough will in it to be a purpose—to 
escape from the thraldom of his appetite, he is 
truly a man to be pitied—though to no one in 
the world is society and law more pitiless than 
to such unfortunates as he There is little 
hope for him until the strong arm of the law 
shall stretch itself out for him rather than 
against him; when it shall punish those who 
place stumblingblocks in his way, instead of 
visiting the punishment upon him for falling 
where he is groping blindly. 

There is one place where such as he may 
find shelter and rest—a place where God has 
heard the prayer, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” because it has been uttered fervently 
and earnestly by His people, whom He has 
answered—as He answers all prayer—by put- 
ting it into the hearts of those who utter it the 
thought and the way to work out their own 
salvation: “A city where the sign of a liquor 
saloon does not stare you in the face at every 


turn; taverns without bars ; street corners with- * 


out half-tipsy loungers; streets without drunk- 
ards reeling along them; days of peace and 
nights of perfect quiet. There are factories 
where sober employers and foremen direct the 
operations of sober workmen, who on Saturday 
night take home their weekly earnings entire 
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to their families—men who, going home soberly 
at the end of the week, spend the Sabbath at 
church and in the bosoms of their own house- 
holds—who have no practical knowledge of 
‘blue Mondays,’ and are living examples that 
it is possible, in all times and seasons, in all 
degrees of heat and cold, of enforced idleness 
or necessary overwork, not only to abstain from 
the use of intoxicating liquors, but to feel in 
their hearts, and to evince by their unanimous 
declaration, that they dre better without such 
so-called stimulants.” 

A city from whose limits rumsellers are 
banished must be indeed a city of refuge for 
unfortunates Jike Stevens. Let us hope that he 
may yet find his way to Vineland. 

——— > 
KING JAMES. 
“King James the First.”"—Gam Hamitroy. 
BY KATHERINE K. FILER. 
ND this is young King James the First, 

[\. This dainty monarch only two years old, 
Who rules the small dominion of his father’s house, 
And reigns supreme, with kingliness untold ; 

His crown the golden of his curls, 

His robe of state that same soft hair, 
That trembles half way to his waist, 

And quivers on the restless air. 

O regal king among all kings! 

How scornfully he tosses his small head— 
Looks down at me, with disdain in his glance, 

As if to say: “’Tis time you were abed !” 

But when I speak of Fairy Land, 

And midnight greens where elfins dance, 
He sidles toward me with his chair, 

And smiles all cheerily askance. 

This is a king, a busy king, 

Who patters restlessly across the room, 
Who proudly carries for a drum a pan, 

And for a charger rides a harnessed broom, 
Fights battles with imagined foes, 

With chairs drawn up in battle array, 
Flits-like an aid-de-camp from field 

Of strife, and sleeps, grown tired of play. 

O weary monarch, fallen asleep, 

I can but ponder at the time to come, 
When life shall hold for you a wider realm 

Than childhood's in the tender heart of home; 
When little hands, grown strong, shall strive 

Upon life’s struggling battle-plain ; 

When little heart, that knows bat joy, 

Shall pulse in throes of anguished pain. 
Like good fays at the christenings, 

One wish I make above your dreaming face : 
May life’s best truths all centre in your soul, 

And holiness find there its resting-place, 

That in your reign o’er hearts of earth 

Your sceptre may be that of love, 
Gracious, benignant, unto men 

A symbol of that Rule above. 




































































MOTHER'S SONG. 





[ \ON’T grow old too fast, my sweet! 
| / Stay a little while 
ant baby-land, 





] by mother’s smile. 


t with thy dimpled hands 
world outside ; 
I re still too rosy soft, 


o cold and wide. . 


t wistful, sweet blue eyes ! 
your rest in mine, 
hrough life shall watchful be 
ep all tears from thine. 
estless, little feet! 
thin my hand; 
und these tiny soles 


try to stand. 


while be mine alone, 
pless and so dear; 
by thou must go forth, 
now, sweet, slumber here. 
—1086200—— 
TGEL FOOTFALLS. 
R. W. EASTERBROOKS. 
yITTER-PATTER on the carpet 


ves the sound of tiny feet, 


x 


t 
i 
' 
& 

blending of their footfalls 


kes a melody complete. 


ar it in the sunlight, 

it seems a carol gay; 
ey enter with the moonbeams, 
their joyous fairy lay 

to a soothing nocturn, 


night succeeds the day. 


r people cannot hear them. 
ranted me alone 

ern a precious presence 
each timid tripping tone. 
e have listened; but my wee ones 

nk from strangers. So, you see, 
le ears have never heard them ; 
but come to comfort me. 
I alone may know my darlings 

their footsteps’ melody. 


One was taken while he studied 
w alone to cross the room; 
[ hear his timid stepping 
nto the midnight gloom. 
he totters! Insecurely 
npled feet have touched the floor, 
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And he falls, but angel br 


Lift him, as in days bef 


And again he ventures f 
Pit-pat! pit-pat 


So I recognize each stepy 
And though dear ones : 
From beyond my ngir 
I am never 
Old and deaf to « 


can yet discer 


_ 


Keener hearings ne'er 
All their listeni: 

And I know by « 
Earthly 


MY OLD LO\ 


HEAR in the thicket t! 
A thrush on the 
Sings, as of old, the 
Of the slowly wa 
And the fragrance comes dow 
trees 
In the meadow where 


As it came when the tender twi 


In the springs of long ag 
Far over the dark and shadowy 
Comes floating the church-be 
And I wander and dream in t 
As I dreamed in tl le 


When I lingered under the 
Till hushed was the sw: 
And the shimmering 


‘ 


On the leaves like a s sin. 


But never again shall I wait az 
In the hush of the sweet 
For a step in the dept 


And a gleam of a garment w! 
ew-gemmed flowers, 


And never again, ’neath 
Shall linger my love 
When the tremulous stars thr 


Look out in the wester: 





and I, 


Yet a joy which is namele 
Throbs oft in my heart's 


As the sweet, sweet love « 


HTS. 











the chestnut 


nut boughs, 
strain 
moonbeams fell 
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watch, 
night, 


ng copse, 


gh the fleecy bars 


l strangely sad 
core 


days long fled 


Is thrilled into life once more. 


Oh ! dear was I to the heart th 


And her love o’ershadows me still ; 


And the stars shine dowr 
In the lone churchyard on tl 


( 


her 


at is cold, 


grave to-night 
e hill 
ambers’ Journal, 
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LIFE’S PITY. 


THINK the pity of this life is love; 

For though my rosebud, thrilling into life, 

Kissed by the love-beams of the glowing sun, 
Meets his fond gaze with her pure, tender eyes, 
Filled with the rapture of a glad surprise 

That from his light her glory shall be won; 
Yet, when into her very heart he sighs, 
Behold! she puts away her life—and dies. 


I think the pity of this life is love; 
Because, to me but little joy has come 

Of all that most I hoped would make life’s sun ; 
For though the perfumed seasons come and go, 
The spring birds warble, e’en the rivers flow 

To meet some love that to their own doth run, 
My bud of love hath bloomed for other eyes, 
And I am left—to sorrow and to sighs. 


I think-the pity of this life is love; 
For from our love we gather all life’s pain, 

And place too oft our hearts on earthly shrines, 
Where we would kneel—but where, alas! we fall 
Beneath a shadow ever past recall: 

We seek for gold, when ’tis but dross that shines. 
Then—if we may not turn our hearts above— 

I know the pity of this life is love. 
Overland Monthly. 
——c0 {00 
FAITH. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 
EAR, gentle Faith! on the sheltered poreh 
She used to sit by the hour, 


As still and white as the whitest rose 4 


That graced the vines of her bower. 
She watched the motes in the sun, the bees, 
And the glad birds come and go; 
The butterflies, and the children bright 
That chased them to and fro. 
She saw them happy, one and all, 
And she said that God was good; 
Though she never had walked on the sweet green ‘ 
grass, 
And, alas! she never would! 


She saw the happy maid fulfil 
Her woman’s destiny ; 

The trusting bride on the lover’s arm, 
And the babe on the mother’s knee. 

She folded meek her empty hands, 
And she blest them, all and each, 

While the treasure that she coveted 
Was put beyond her reach. 

“Yea, if God wills it so,” she said, 
“Even so ’tis mine to live. 

What to withhold he knoweth best, 
As well as what to give!” 


{ 


At last, for her, the very sight 
Of the good, fair earth was done, 
She could not reach the porch, nor see 
The grass, nor the motes in the sun. ) 
VOL. XXXVIIL.—16, 
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Yet still her smile of sweet content 
Made heavenly all the place 

As if they sat about her bed 
Who see the Father’s face ; 

For to His will she bent her head, 
As bends to the rain the rose: 

“We know not what is best,” she said ; 
“ We only know He knows!” 


Poor, crippled Faith! glad, happy Faith! 
Even in affliction blest; 

For she made the cross we thought so hard 
A sweet support and rest. 

Wise, trusting Faith! when she gave her hand 
To one we could not see, 

She told us all she was happier 
Than we could ever be, 

And we knew she thought how her feet, that ne’er 
On the good, green earth had trod, 

Would walk at last on the lily-beds 
That bloom in the smile of God! 


0 co — 


TWO SONGS. 
BY REV. I. N. TARBOX. 
‘T WO songs go up forever from the earth, 
One the full choral swell of joy and gladness; 

The other is a strain unknown to mirth, 

The low, sad wail of mortal grief and sadness, 
Turn where we may, in lands afar or near, 

These songs of joy and woe are still ascending ; 
Voices of love, and hope, and gladsome cheer, 

With notes of sorrow are forever blending. 


Here ruddy health goes singing on its way, 
There the pale sufferer on his couch is lying ; 
Here the glad shout of children at their play, 
There the sharp farewell cries about the dying; 
Here a proud mother walking in the light, 
Because her darling son has come to honor, 


‘ And there another sobbing out the night, 


Whose darling son has brought disgrace upon her. 


( Hark the glad music on the morning air, 


When the sweet summer day is just awaking ; 


? And hark afar, those accents of despair, 


On the wild shores where stormy waves are 
breaking. 
Here rings aloud some merry marriage bell, 
And some fair bride goes with her maids attended; 


? And here is tolling the sad funerel knell, 


As sume young happy mother’s life is ended. 


And so moves on the pilgrimage of earth ; 

Our pathway now is light, now dark and dreary, 
The hours of grief press close the hours of mirth, 

And happy days give place to days aweary ; 
But in those habitations of the blest, 

In that far land beyond the gloomy river, ia 
The tired soul shall find its long-sought rest, 

And the glad songs of joy shall flow forever! 

The Congregationalist. 
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THE LIONS IN THE WAY. 
YLIZABETH STUART PHELPS has an ex- 
1) ellent article in a recent number of the /nde 
pend wherein she attempts to show why women 
do not keep up with men in mental improvement. 
s 
1 girls begin by being astonishingly 
al to a certain point they go hand in hand. 
The first thing we knowthe road splits, and, before 
one can tell what has happened, or why, or how, 
he is tripping down his side of it, she hers, and off 
they go, ‘waving their hands for a last farewell’ 
to that mmunity of faculties, tastes and inter- 


ests, that possible (sometimes practical) likeness 
und moral calibre which alone can con 
wny sufficient sense of the term, equality 


stitute 
betwe two people. Now and then a woman 
‘ cuts ss lots;’ now and then a man goes hon- 
eatly meet her; and occasionally, through 
thicket nd over rocks, and across briers, the 
tw hands with an appreciation of mutual 
need | a fitness for one another which would 
hav en unattainable had they gone on tossing 
roses and flying kites at each other across the 
grow istance of their several ways. But this 
is OF t happy exception which proves the sad “ 
rule lature life, which develops the man, stunts 
the woman. He goeson. She stands still. He 
unf She droops. He puts himself at com- 
] terest. She does well if she save her 
principal intact. This is especially noticeable 
amcag what we call ‘educated’ men and wo 
hie 

w she preceeds to give us the reason: 

verage young woman expends enough 
inve power, enough financial shrewdness, 
enoug se foresight, enough perturbation of 
spirit, enough presence of mind, enough patience 
of hope and anguish of regret, upon one 
seas tfit—I had almost said upon one 
sing et suit—to make an excellent bank 
cask r a comfortable graduate of a theo- 
logi seminary. * * * T once saw a young 
lad le the whole way from Portland to Boston 


in the cars without once leaning back against the 
i seat, so that she should not tumble her 


eus 
bla sash. A-barber told me that he ‘curled 
a y g lady” once for a ball, and she had two 
hu i forty-seven curls when she was done. 
‘A [ began at 10 o’clock in the morning, and I 
nev through with her until 9 o’clock at 
nig Dr. Dio Lewis tells of a being which put 


fou red and twenty-five (I think) yards of 


ov 


( trimming upon one single dress. 


| Tf ye 


Four 
ve yards! Conceive of the 


fessor Longfellow in 


hundred and twenty -f 
Hon. Charles Sumner or Pr 
four hundred and twenty-five yards of trimming! 
Imagine the speech on San Domingo, or the 
“ Psalm of Life,”’ written in a black silk sash tied 
yat-tails, he pausing at 
the close of each 


in a snarl to the author's « 
every classic metaphor, or at 
bad tumbled himeelf 
uard at a consulta 


martial stanza, to see if he 
behind! Fancy Brown Se 
tion in two hundred and forty-seven curls. Pic 


t f a dying man with 


ture him timing the pulse 


one hand and tightening his hair pins with the 


other.” 


»0 St0« 


WHOM WOMEN SHOULD NOT MARRY, 





] N the August number of the Overland Monthly, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper furnishes the third of 
series of articles on “Ideal Womanhood.” We 


extract from the article the followimg paragraph 


descriptive of an unworthy object of ‘a worthy 
love: 

“To marry simply from love, without being 
able to give a sensible licious reason for that 
love; without being able, after a careful analysis 


to discover a legitimate foundation for that love 


would be quite as irrational and disastrous as t 
marry from mere mercenary or social considera 
tions—perhaps, even more 8 In matters of such 
deep moment, there should be a wise interblend 
ing of feeling and judgment. Reason, cautious 

to fall in the rear 
nimble, takes the lea 


) the passional is sure t 


; ; 


and sure-footed, is 
while passion, reckless 
as guide, A premium 
involve a discount on the rational. Love for 4 
] s certainly one of the 
marrying him; but 
there may be equally v reasons why marriage 
should never place A man addicted t 
habits of public or private dissipation, no matter 
what his social altitude may be—a man who 


afflicted with constituti 


man—ardent, soulful 
most potential of reasons { 


take 


| weariness, innocent of 
or to excel—a man whos 
are in direct antagonism 
is churlish, undemon 
strative, and reticent of word and deed, who is natu 
rally selfish, loving himself just a little better tha 
all the world besides—a man who has bad bloo 
as an inheritance from an 
however irresponsible himself—a man possessin 
a naturally despotic nature, with a native tendenc) 


all ambition to achieve 
temperamental tendencies 
to one’s own—a man wh 


unregenerate ancestr) 


te look down upon woman as a second-rate orde 
of being, at best—a man who shows no chivalr 
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bearing, no delicate courtesy toward woman, who 
can speak lightly of female virtue, perpetrate a 
ruthless joke at the expense of her chastity, and 
flippantly declare that ‘the best of women are sub- 


ject to attacks of moral vertigo’—a man who | 


manifests little or no affection for his mother or 
sister; a man possessing these characteristics, or 
any one of them, can never make a woman serenely 
happy. For deliverance from all such, let every 
true, womanly heart send the litany heaven- 
ward!” 


— > co —— 


WOMAN’S NATURAL GUARDIANS. 





HAT lively, pungent, and slightly eccentric 
writer, writes as follows of “Woman’s Natural 
Guardians,” in Harper's Bazar: 


“The natural guardians of a woman are her 
father and busband. They, of their own free will 
and choice, assumed her life, and it is their shame 
if they do not provide for her. But nobody else 
is her natural guardian. Upon no one else has 
she an unspoken claim. Into no other home than 
theirs has she an undisputed right to enter, and 
no other doors is it impossible justly to close 
against her. 

“A father dies, leaving his family penniless. 
It is a wrong thing to do, but men will sometimes 
do it. We should all think it selfish and unmanly 
for the sons to go on their way, and leave the 
daughters to goon theirs, unhelped. It is, hap- 
pily, a sight we seldom do see. I often wonder 
at the bravery, fidelity, and delicacy with which 
boys assume a burden devolved upon them often 
through what was nothing more or less than the 
improvidence or incapacity of their fathers. They 
‘fight the bitter fight for two,’ or three, or a dozen 
without taking on airs, simply because it is the 
thing to do, and never imagine themselves heroic. 
But just as disgraceful as it would be for the boys 
to neglect their sisters is it for sisters supinely to 
permit themselves to be a burden upon their brothers. 
A sister has no such claim upon her brother as it 
is ever safe to presume on. She cannot, after ar- 
riving at maturity, be honorably supported by him 
unless at his expressed and perfectly untrammelled 
desire. Even then the connection may not be free 

from embarrassment. I can hardly conceive of a 
case in which independence would not be prefera- 
ble. For atime the common support may not be 
onerous, and the common home may be delight- 
fal. But, by and by, the brother forms new at- 
tachments, and his marriage puts a new face on 
matters. He must either maintain two establish- 
ments, which he may be far from able to do, or he 
must have wife and sister in the same; and very 
few houses were ever built large enough for such 
an arrangement. Men and their wives, sisters, 
and mothers may all be saints; but when the code 
of laws regarding married women is perfected, it 
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‘ will be a state-prison offence for a man ever to 

) propose to his wife in esse or in posse, to live in 
the family with his female relatives. If his wife 

) propose it, or they invite and she accept, that is 
her own affair; but for a man to arrange it, and 
call that providing for his wife, is a part of the 
naive and touching blindness which distinguishes 
men in their conduct of delicate domestic affairs. 
A girl must then be in some sense east off by her 

_ brother, or she must be a superfluous member of 
his household, and uncertain at any time whether 
she may not be a burdensome and undesired one. 

| The time may come when she will be needed and 
summoned; but how much better for her to be 
self-sustaining from the beginning, and be sum- 
moned! This does not necessarily involve isola- 
tion or even separation from her brother; but it 
does involve a partnership whose benefit shall be 
reciprocal, and in whose existence both shall have 
power of choice.” 


— 20 5-0 


MEN AND MATRIMONY. 


f[ RS. CROLY is writing an excellent series of 
“ Papers on Marriage” for Demorest’s Monthly. 


) In the September number she discourses on the 


“Duties of Husbands.” There is much truth in 


. the following: 


“Tt is the habit to credit women and their ex- 


: travagance with not only the modern restlessness 


and unhappiness in the matrimonial relation, but 
with the modern tendency to old bachelorhood 
among men, This is false and unjust—unjust be- 
cause it is false. The growth of luxury undoubt- 
edly has something to do with the reluctance of 


- young men to bind themselves by new ties and 


responsibilities ; but it is less the fear of increased 
demands on the part of women, than unwilling- 
ness to give up their own pet indulgences, to sub- 
ordinate their selfish desires to broader social 
duties. No more than women, do they understand 
the duties involved in the new relation, but they 
somehow feel that it would interfere with their 
individual pleasures; and their education has 
tended, even more than that of women, to establish 
a belief in a divine right to consult their own in- 
clinations, and secure their own personal comforts 
at any sacrifice.” 

In the same article she refers to the idea of the 
assumed superiority of the husband, and the ex- 
pected submission of the wife. 

“How many men have said to themselves, ‘I 
must begin as I mean to go on. One must be 


\ master, and it is best that she should know which 


) it is to be.’ 


* Now, the man who marries with the idea that 


either must be ‘master,’ is not fit to marry at all. 


He ought to have been aslave-driver, and dropped 
out of the world altogether with that ancient and 
once respectable institution. There is no need for 
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mastership on either side: in fact, it cannot exist 
with happiness and equality in marriage, because 


the consciousness of submitting to wrong and hu- 
miliation, on the one hand, and the unjust exercise 
of unwarranted power on the other, would poison 
the very springs of their enjoyment, and sow the 
seeds of misery for future generations. The hon- 
est, cheerful, candid recognition, on the contrary, 
of her woman’s estate, of the importance of her 
the provision they require in order that 


duties, of 





PREPARING AND PLANTING AN 
ORCHARD. 





N reference to the preparation of the ground for 
| and the planting of an orchard, the Gardener’s 
Month/y offers the following suggestions : 

“We feel that the advice constantly given to 
subsoil, and underdrain, and manure, to the extent 
of hundreds of dollars per acre, is too costly to 
follow, and of little use after itis taken. If we 
were going to prepare a piece of ground for an 
orchard, we should manure it heavily and put in 
a crop of potatoes; then in October manure again 
lightly, and put in rye. On this, in April, we 
should sow red clover. The rye off, we should 
then consider it ready to plant trees. For apples, 
pears, plums, or cherries, we should mark out the 
rows ten feet apart, and for the trees ten feet from 
each other. This will be twice as thick as they 
will be required when fully grown, but they grow 
much better when thick together; and they will 
bear more than enough fruit to pay for the room 
they occupy, before the time comes to cut every 
other one away. We say the rows ten feet apart, 
but every fourth row should be twelve feet, to 
afford room to get between the blocks with a cart. 

“Plant as early in October as possible, but it 
can be continued until the approach of frost. To 
plant, a hole can be dug in the stubble just large 
enough to hold the roote without cramping them. 
We should tread in the soil, and trim in the head 
very severely. The next spring we should just 
break the crust formed by the winter rains about 
the tree, and then leave everything to grow as it 
might. The clover will be ready to cut in June 
or July. The twelve feet rows may be done by 
machine, the rest by hand. Hay enough will be 
made to pay for all the labor for one year and a 
little more, After the hay has been hauled off, 
bring back some rich earth of any kind, and 
spread about a quarter or a half an inch thick 
over the surface of the ground disturbed in mak- 
ing the hole, This will keep the grass from grow- 
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she may fulfil them, the exhibition of confidence 
in her judgment, of trust in ber affection, in her 
willingness, her desire to do right, will excite her 
love and gratitude to the utmost, prompt her to a 
thousand acts of wifely devotion, and induce her 
to yield voluntarily that respect for superior judg- 
ment, and that deference for more practical knowl- 
edge, which could never have been wrested from 
her by any display of insulting tyranny.” 






ing very strong just over the roots, Keep on 
this way annually, every two or three years giving 
the whole surface of the orchard a top dressing, 
for the sake of the grass, and it will be found to 
be the most profitable way of making the orchard 
ground pay for itself, until the fruit crops come 
in, that one can adopt. The trees also will be 
models of health and vigor, and when they com- 
mence to bear, will do so regularly and abun- 
dantly. 

“The dwarf trees we would plant on the same 
system, but six instead of ten feet apart. Few 
soils are (oo wet for fruit trees. Only in wet soils 
plant on the surface, and throw up the earth over 
them from between, so as to make a ditch or fur- 
row to carry away the surface water. On the 
plan of annual surface dressings which we have 
outlined, the feeding roots will thus always keep 
above the level of standing water; and when they 
can do this, it will not hurt the trees, though 
the tap reote are immersed in water for half the 
year.” 


oot en 


THERMOMETERS IN FRUIT ROOMS. 
7E find in an agricultural exchange the fol- 
\\ lowing useful suggestions. 

“The keeping of apples and other fruit, depends 
greatly on the temperature. If the room is too 
closely shut, from a fear of freezing, the fruit may 
decay in a few weeks; if kept cold, and with some 
cireulation of air, they will remain sound until 
spring. The truth is, too much is left to guess- 
work, and hence, while at sometimes the tempera- 
ture may be up to fifty or sixty, it may, on the 
other hand, run down below freezing on the occur- 
rence of a cold snap, the owner or attendant not 
always being able to judge by his perception. 
Thermometers are cheap now-a-days, and such 
cheap ones will answer the purpose well, not 
usually varying more than a degree or two at or- 
dinary temperatures. Hang one near the ceiling, 
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and another near the ground. Let the windows 
of the, fruit room be hung on hinges, so that they 
may be opened to any degree. By means of these 
windows and the thermometers, the temperature 
may be kept down to within a few degrees of freez- 
ing, if they are examined say twice a day, or night 
and morning, and the fruit kept sound and fresh, 
and the owner no longer work in the dark or by 
guess-work.” 
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RAISING GRAPES FROM SEED. 
7 EW varieties of grapes are constantly being 
introduced to the attention of the public. 
Those of our readers who may desire to try the 
experiment for themselves of producing new 
varieties, can do so by observing the following 
directions. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that for a single really valuable new variety many 
worthless ones will be produced. Wash the seed 
of well-ripened grapes from the pulp, and mix 
them with moist sand or half mold. Bury them 
in the ground, and let them remain until spring, 
that the frost may have opportunity to act upon 
them. Do not allow them to become dry or to re- 
main water-soaked. Inthe spring plant an inch 
deep, in beds of deep, rich soil, in drills a foot or 
eighteen inches apart, an inch or two apart in 
the drills. Shade the young plants for the first 
few weeks. Mulch the surface with an inch or 
two of good fine manure, and tie the young plants 
to stakes. If the weather is dry, give the bed a 
thorough drenching at least once a week. Lay 
down and cover in winter. Let the soil be rich 
and deep, and do not neglect the watering in dry 
weather, as it is desirous that the plants should 
make a vigorous growth. 


ete 


HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 





Srorine Winter Fruirs.—In October, the or- 
chardist will begin to store such of his fruits as 
may be expected to keep in good condition till the 
earlier days of winter. Where his crop is large 
enough to warrant the expense, an apartment de- 
voted especially to this one purpose should be 
selected. 

Apples should be hand-picked, and barrelled 
with care, Those to be stored for winter should 
be kept as cool as possible. The same advice may 
be given with regard to pears. Keep varieties dis- 
tinct, and store all in such a manner that they may 
be readily examined from time to time. Winter 
fruits should be placed in a dark place, with dry, 
even temperature, say from sixty to sixty-five > 
degrees, and even cooler, if possible, if it be de- 
sirable to retard ripening. ( 


PLantine Anp TRANSPLANTING.—W here the falls 
are mild, October is a good season for planting 
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) 
and transplanting all fruits except stone fruits. 

) Fall planting is much more likely to succeed than 
spring planting. Do not, however, move your 
trees, either from the nursery row or from unde- 

) sirable locations, until their leaves are off. Mulch 
at once with refuse straw or long manure. In 
planting an orchard, put trees of the same variety 
together, and do not trust to the labels of the 
nurseryman, but make a record of the place in 
which such tree is planted. 


Grapes.—Grapes for winter use should be 
packed carefully in small boxes, and kept in a dry 
room, at a cool temperature. Of the different 
varieties, the best for keeping are the Isabella, 
Cutawba—if you can find sound bunches—and 
Diana. The Delaware and Concord cannot be 
kept, even with the most careful handling, but for 
a comparatively short time. Vines are generally 
pruned as soon as the leaves have fallen; Febru- 
ary, however, is a very good month for this opera- 
tion, should you not be able to perform it in the 
fall. The tender varieties are to be taken from 
the trellis, pruned, and then covered with earth. 
The present month is a good season for setting out 
vines, care being taken tu protect the new plants 
by drawing the soil up around them and mulching 
them with leaves. Cuttings may be made from 
the portions of the vines cut off in pruning. These 
should be five or six inches in length, tied in 
bundles, and buried in the cellar. 


Srrawpernries.—Late in the month top-dress 
strawberry beds, Plants that have been started 
in pots may be set out now. Early in the month, 
if the weather is mild and not too dry, new beds 
may be readily formed, in the latitude of Phila- 
delphia. As late as in November of last year, I 
set out a new strawberry bed, which grew finely, 
and bore quite as well as a bed planted in the 
previous August. 


BLACKBERRIES AND Raspserries.—Now is a 
good time to set out new plantations of black- 
berries and raspberries. However, it will be much 
cheaper to proeure root-cuttings in the spring, 
and start your new plants then. These cuttings, 
which are from two to six inches in length, are 


) made in the fall, packed in boxes with alternate 


layers of earth, and buried out of the reach of 


\ frost, where water will not stand. 


Currants anp Gooseserries.—If not already 


\ done, the pruning of currants and gooseberries 


may be performed this month. Should your 
bushes be crowded, cut out old wood, and shorten 


’ the new growth one-half, or even more, but do not 


leave less than two buds. Of the new wood taken 


) off, cuttings may be made, five or six inches in 
( length. Set them three or four inches apart in 
) trenches,- leaving one bud above the ground. 
’ Press the earth well around them, and when 
, heavy frosts appear, mulch with leaves or coarse 
‘ litter, 
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graph of an attractive young lady—the author 


which fages the title-page. 


Tue FPevewat Govenwwerr; Ite Officers and their 
Duties. By Ransom H. Gillet. New York: Woot 
worth, Ainsworth &@ Co 
The author of this work, a lawyer of eminence, 

and @ man who hae been connected in official 

sapacities with various governmental departments 
at Washington, has prepared this volume for the 
purpose of supplying accurate and reliable know!- 
edgeeconcerning matters and positions about which 
the information is of the vagnest and most ancer 
tain sort. “Ite object,” he says, “is to enable the 
rising generation to understand the structure of 
ur government, what officers are employed in its 
practical operation, and their general duties.” 

The book ie a valuable one for reference, and 

should be placed in every private library. For 

sale by- the Central News Co., Philadelphia. 


We have received from the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House at New York, 
wo pamphlets, entitled respectively : “ Self- Denial 
for the Promotion of Temperance a Dury and a 
Pleasure.” A Sermon. By Rev. J. P. Norman, D.D. 
ind, “Is Aleohol a Necessity of Life?” By Henry 
Manroe, M. D., F.L. 8 
he following on the subject of aleoho!l as contrasted 
with food : 


From the latter we quote 


“The term Food is generally understood to mean 
those aliments which, when taken, nourish the 
ody, repair its waste, sustain its force, and keep 
ip its heat. The different organizable principles 
contained in food possess diferent powers of tissue- 
making and heat-giving. Our bodies are formed 
and sustained out of our food and drink; how 
necessary, then, that they should be of the purest 
and most wholesome kind! It is a well-known 
fact that if a person eats an ounce of pudding, it 
8 never seen again as pudding, but very soon goes 
to form blood-cells, plasma, tissue, and fuel to 
nourish the body, to repair the waste continually 
going on, and to keep up its warmth. If a person 
take an ounce of aleohol, it is immediately thrust 
ut again as an intruder by every eliminating 
gan of the body im greater or less quantities. Is 
t reasonable to suppose that the body will treat 
ne portion of aleohol as a rogue and vagabond, 
ir an inveterate foe, and retain the other portion 
18 a welcome friend, when the action of aleohol 
must ever be the same? Can alcohol build up or 
repair nitrogenous tissue, when alcohol contains 
not @ partiele of nitrogen in its composition? It 
is an acknowledged fact that nitrogenous food 
nourishes the bedy, in the sense of assimilating 
tself to the tissues; aleohol does not. Plastic 
food feeds the blood-cells ; microscopic investiga- 
tiom shows that alcohol destroys them. Food ex- 
‘ites im health to normal action; aleohol tends 
uways to feverishness, inflammation, and abnor- 
nal action. Food gives force to the body ; alcohol 


excites reaction and wastes force in the first place, 


and in the second, as a true narcotic, represses 
vital action and corresponding nutrition. Dr 
Lees, who hae devoted a lifetime to the study of 
the various aspects of temperance, has eloquently 
zummed up, in one sentence, the character of this 
heaith-destroying agent, alcohol, which, he says, 
‘js utterly foreign to the human body and its nor- 
mal wants—one that never gives power like food, 
nor aids circulation like water, nor produces heat 
ike oil, nor purifies like fresh air, nor helps elimi 


nation like exercise—an agent, the sole perpetual 
and inevitable effecta of which are to arreaet rd 
levelopment, to retain waste matter, to irritate 


mucous and other tissue, to thicken normal juices, 


to impede digestion, to lower animal heat, to 
leaden nervous filament, to kill molecular life, 
and to waste through the excitement it creates in 
heart and head the grand controlling forces of the 


nerves and brain.’” 


The author of 


physician, bears the following testimony as to the 


this treatise, an eminent English 


use of alcohol as a medicine 


“T have had, for the last seven years, much ex- 
perience in the medical attendance upon persons 
who are total abstainera. During that period hun- 
jrede of that clase of persons have been ander my 
care. I find 
from anything like the amount of sickness ex- 


that, as a class, they do not suffer 


perieneed by moderate drinkers of intoxicating 
irinks; that when they are sick, the sickness is 
mach more amenable to treatment, and, neces- 
sarily, they are sooner well again. Moreover, I 
am convinced that, in many cases, the patient's 


recovery was entirely owing to a life of previous 





abstinence from intoxicating beverages. On com- 
paring the results of sickness and death occurring 
in two large friendly societies under my care, the 
one composed of total abstainers and the other of 
non-abstainers, [ have arrived at the conclusion 
that the total abstainers have much better health, 
are liable to a much less amount of sickness, and 
have fewer deaths than the moderate drinkers. In 
the non-abstinent seciety I find that the average 
amount of sickness experienced last year was 
eleven days twenty-one hours per member, and 
that the number of deaths was about one and a 
half per cent. In the total abstinence society the 
amount of sickness experienced last year did not 
amount to more than one day and three-quarters 
per member, and that the number of deaths was 
mily two in five years, or less than one-quarter 
per cent. per annum. I ought, perhaps, in justice 
to myself, to add that, in the treatment of the 
various diseases in both societies, no alcoholic 
liquor was administered. It is now seven years 
since [ have ordered any alcoholic drink either as 
a medicine or diet; and the success attendant upon 
its disuse, in cases where in former years [ should 
have ordered it largely, and condemned myseif if 
I had not done 80, is so STatifying as to lead me 
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to its entire abandonment in the treatment of dis- 
ease. In typhoid fever, as well as in other cases 
of fever of the worst character, in cholera, in sud- 
den and violent hemorrhages, in delirium tremens, 
in rheumatism, in gout, and in many other dis- 
eases, the success of this treatment, without the 
use of alcohol, has been most marked and satis- 
factory. Our profession is now beginning to doubt 
the vaunted efficacy of alcohol as a therapeutic 
agent. Its reputation for the cure of disease is 
becoming exceedingly problematical. I have no 
doubt that in a few years alcohol will no longer 
be administered as an internal medicine, but will 
take its proper place as an external remedy.” 

In referring to the title of his treatise, he says: 

“T would ask, then, Is alcohol*a necessary of 
life? The almost universal answer to this im- 
portant question would be in the affirmative; and 
there are few persons, unacquainted with physi- 
ology, stirring about in this work-a-day world, but 
would arrive at such a conclusion. Travel by rail- 
way, and you will see numbers of passengers 
swallowing bitter beer or spirituous liquors at 
‘every station, as if their very existence to the end 
of the journey depended entirely upon the amount 
imbibed. Visit for a short time any of the large 
dram-shops, which abound so plentifally in the 
great metropolis and in other large towns—notice 
the thousands of all classes who press up to the 
counter, and with eager lips drink down the in- 
toxicating draught—and you will come to the con- 
clusion that, as almost every one drinks, every one 
cannot be wrong, that alcohol is a necessary to 
life. Visit, also, our criminals in jail, our paupers 
in the workhouse, our lunatics in the asylum, and 
ask them the question if they believe that alcohol 
is a necessary of life, and the almost universal 
reply will be that ‘drink and bad company had 
lodged them there, blasted their reputation, de- 
based their minds, debilitated their bodies, ruined 
their brightest hopes of happiness in this world, 
and, too often, of that which is to come.’” 


Mr. T. A. Smith, a London chemist, furnishes 
an essay on “The medical Use of Alcoholic 
Drinks.” He says: 


“The greatest objection to the routine prescrip- 
tion of alcoholic drink is not that it is unscien- 
tific, but that it is a great cause of intemperance. 
It upholds the popular delusions as to the virtues 
of strong drink; it has Jed many to become drunk- 
ards; and has induced many who had been re- 
claimed from intemperance to return to their 
former evil habits. It is, then, the duty of all who 
wish well to the cause of temperance to set their 
faces against the common and indiscriminate pre- 
scription of aleoholie liquors.” 

He says further, in his discussion of the sub- 
ject: 

“Dr. Habershon, physician to Guy's Hospital, 
although advocating the use of alcohol in cértain 
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cases, yet recognizes the danger connected with 
its use. At page 109 of his work on ‘ Diseases of 
the Stomach,’ he says: ‘Great responsibility at- 
taches to medical practitioners in their recommen- 
dation of ardent spirits in the treatment of disease ; 
and the public are too prone to resort to them for 
the immediate relief of gastric symptoms and of 
weakness.’ I wish that medical men felt the re- 
sponsibility connected with the prescription of 
alcoholic drinks. I cannot help thinking that, if 
the fatal consequences of alcoholic medication 
were duly considered, the practice of advising the 
sick to take wine or beer would be given up, and 
more rational and more efficient remedies would 
be employed. 
that alcoholic liquors are never required in health, 
and are seldom of any service in disease. This 
conviction is the result of more than thirty years’ 
careful study of the effects of aleoholic liquors in 
health and sickness. In support of this view, I 
might cite the discordant opinions of medical men 
as to the mode of action of aleohol; I might refer 
to the fact that many medical men have almost 
entirely abandoned the prescription of these 
liquors ; and that others have greatly reduced the 
quantity employed, and with great advantage to 
their patients. I know, too, that those medical 
men who have ceased to prescribe intoxicating 
drinks are quite as successful (if not more so) in 
their treatment of disease as the doctors who, at 
the risk of making drunkards, recommend aleo- 
holic drinks, The absurdity of placing importance 
upon the use of strong drink in the treatment of 
disease is often strikingly illustrated at hydro- 
pathic establishments, in the case of persons who 
have recovered their health without alcohol after 
having tried in vain to gain health with it. There 
is also another way in which the erroneous views 
the value of strong 


I have a deep-rooted conviction 


of some medical men as t 
drinks are sometimes demonstrated, namely, in the 
case of teetotalers who have been ordered to take 
alcoholic drink, and have been assured they could 
not possibly recover without it; but, not having 
faith in public-house medicine, they have refused 
to take it, and have got well without it, whilst 
others who have obeyed in similar circumstances 
the orders of the doctors have remained the slaves 
of alcohol for the rest of their lives.” 

In conclusion Mr. Smith proceeds to divide tee- 
totalers into five classes. The first class who are 
glad of an excuse, in the shape of a medical pre- 
scription, to take alcoholic or malt liquors; the 
second class who receive the prescription with 
regret, yet, nevertheless, follow it; the third class 
who consider the matter in doubt, in hesitation, 
and while they are doubting and hesitating, re- 
cover without the use of alcoholic drink. 

“ The fourth class is made up of persons who 
have had a long experience of teetotalism, who 
have studied the question of abstinence in all its 
phases, and who have acquired a sufficient ac- 
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quaintance with chemistry and physiology to en- { drink, the teetotalers belonging to the fourth class 
able them to understand the nature of food and ) refuse to take it, and live and die without it. We 
drink, and something of the laws of health. If I ‘ of the fourth class are willing to take aleohol when H 
belong to any class of teetotalers, I hope I belong } it can be shown to be really necessary ; but I have iG 
to this class. When any of this class find it neces- ) never seen any real necessity for it, and I am ii 
sary to call for medical aid (and that, of course, § now in my thirty-fifth year of abstinence from | 
is very seldom), they prove troublesome patients. ) alcohol, in health and in sickness.” : 
For, if their doctors order them to take wine or ; Mr. Smith says in conclusion: “Of this I am 
bitter beer, instead of receiving the order with \ certain, that alcohol is never of service in health, 
thankfulness, they begin to doubt the doctor's ) and very seldom of any use in sickness.” | 
science, and want to know the why and the where- These pamphlets of the National Temperance i 
fore, and as the doctors generally are not well up { Society are designed to do an excellent work in : 
in the ‘ alcoholic controversy,’ and break down in > the temperance field, and should be largely cirou- 
their attempts to show the necessity for alcoholic / lated. 
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PHBE CARY. ) ance which saw it, caught it, played with it, and 
The freshness of our grief for the death of Alice ( held it up in the same instant. It is pleasant to 
Cary has scarcely passed away, when we arecalled | think of a friend who made you laugh so many 













upon to mourn for that of her sister and life com- ) happy times, but who never made you weep.” 
panion, Phoebe. United in life, in death they were We believe there are many writers for the pub- 4 
not long divided. lic who will feel the thrilling of a sympathetic q 


Pheebe Cary was buried from All Soul’s Church, ») chord when they read the following, which we 
in New York City, the funeral sermon being ¢ also extract from Mrs. Ames’s article: 
preached by Rev. A. G. Lowrie, of Erie, an early | “As it is to all self-distrusting persons, personal 
friend of the Cary sisters. She was buried beside ) approbation was dear to her. The personal re- 
her sister in Greenwood. sponses which many of her poems called forth 
The press of the country are striving which shall ( made her genuinely happy, and was to her often in 
do this talented woman most honor. The Jnde- ) the mest precious recompense of herlabor. Noth- 
pendent contains an able and exceedingly interest- , ing could have been more ingenuous or modest 
ing article from the pen of Mary Clemmer Ames, ( than the pleasure which she showed at any spon- 
who was a personal friend of Miss Cary, and a | taneous response from another heart, called out by 
lady well qualified to speak of the literary and ) some poem of her own. She told me two years ago | 
social qualifications of the deceased. In the open- of the delight she felt when for the first time she i 
ing paragraph of her article she says: , Saw one of her own verses in print. She was not ; 
“The wittiest woman in America is dead. There ) more than fourteen years of age. She had never 
are many others who say many brilliant things; { been from home, or known a higher culture than 
but I doubt if there is another so spontaneously ( the district school could give her. She wrote her 
and pointedly witty—in the sense that Sydney ) verses in secret, and sent them, unknown of any 
Smith was witty—as Phoebe Cary. The drawback ~ one, to a Boston journal. She knew nothing of 
to almost everybody’s wit and repartee is that it ( their acceptance till she saw them copied into the 
so often seems premeditated and prepared. Itis ) Cincinnati paper, published eight miles away. She 
a fearful chill to a laugh to know that it is being / wept and laughed over them. ‘ What wouldn’t I 
watched for, and had been prepared beforehand. ( give if anything that I write now could look to me \ 
i 
a 
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But there was an absolute charm in Phebe’s wit; | as those verses did!’ she said. ‘I did not care any 
it was spontaneous, so corruscating, so ‘ pat.’ Then 
it was full of the delight of a perpetual surprise. 
She was just as witty at breakfast as she was at 
dinner, and would say something just as astonish- 
ingly bright to one companion, and she a woman, 
as to a roomful of cultivated men, doing their best 
to parry her flashing cimeters of speech. Though 
so liberally endowed with the poetic utterance and 
insight, she first beheld every object literally, not 
a ray of glamor about it ; she saw its practical and 
ludicrous relations first, and from this absolutely 
matter-of-fact perception came the sparkling utter- 


more if I were poor or my clothes were plain. 

Somebody had cared enough for my verses to i 

print them, and I was happy. My joy was better : 

than fame.’” i 
The last literary effort of Miss Cary which ap- 

peared in print was a personal sketch of her sister 

Alice, which was published in the Ladies’ Re- t 

pository at Cincinnati. FI 
Mrs. Ames says of Miss Cary’s poems: i 
“No singer was ever more thoroughly identified 

with her own songs than Phebe Cary. With but f 

few exceptions, they distilled the deepest and 
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sweets sic of her soul. They uttered besides “ And who knows how a life at the last will show ? 
the cl philosophy which life had taught her, Why, look at the moon from where we stand! 
* : - ) 2 eve t say yet 1ines 
and t ny faith which lifted her out of the Wye - a ‘ hohe mrp : i 
. , uminous spheré plete and grand. 
dark re f doubt and fear to rest forever in the se ics 
loving iness of her Heavenly Father. There “So let my past stand, just as it stands, 
were few things which she ever wrote for which And let me now, as ay, grow old; 
r , j 1, a fe for me 
she ca more personally than for her ‘Woman’s Tam what I am, a! de. ¥ 
, m a Is the best—or it had not been, I hold. 
Conc : The thought and the regret came 
to her netimes, as they do to most of us, that fh —_*or_—— 
the sense her life was incomplete—unful- EARLY RISING. 
filled ften and long she pondered on this phase 
. 8 , F owe " I Do you writers and brain workers, or you whose 
of ex and her ‘Woman's Conclusions’ were : 4 
: : . nerves are worn and unstrung all day by the petty 
in r her final conclusion concerning that ¢ - F ’ vist ti i 
7 s ret wearing cares of your daily occupations-——do 
pros :man fate which bas baffled so many.” ) ? od ‘ : : ; 
vi . - you, I ask, take delig your morning nap? 
: entire the poem to which Mrs. Ames ( + ite wn Y* 5 
. . Do you lie wide awake through the hours which 
s¢ * 
precede midnight; do you toss restlessly through 
WOMAN’S CONCLUSBIONS. the wee sma’ hours, and then, perhaps, just as 
might go back again daylight is breaking, sink into a sweet, restful, 
vy hour and place of my birth; and dreamless slumber, which causes those early 
my life whatever I chose, morning hours to be you all the night should 
any ws f the earth - . . 
in any part of the earth ; have been, and without which the night were no 
i sunshine into my sky night at all? When you at last awake refreshed 
shadow of sorrow and doubt; aud invigorated, to find that the hands of the 
happiness multiplied, clock have not been sleeping, too, but have already 
ny suffering stricken out; begun the ascent of the dial; do you have any 
ave known. in the years now gone kind, early rising friend at your elbow, always 
’ a ’ . . : 5 t 
st that a woman comes to know ; ready to quote stale proverbs for your edification ? : 
( had whatever will make her blest, Do you hear about that notorious “ early bird ;” , 
. . co» -@ aka . . D 
ever she thinks will make her so; and do your ears become familiar with that coup- : 
. . . t 
| the highest and purest bliss let which informs us as to the time when lazy Q 
bridal wreath and ring enclose; folks like best to work 
\ i the one out of all the world Pay no heed to your friend. Take your nap in s 
. Di 
heart as well as my reason chose ; comfort, and do not even attempt to curtail its , 
yroportion, for in so pg you may be sure you pe 
‘A s had been, and I stood to-night prop’ si ; B yA 4 ! M of 
‘ té 2e ) 2e g 
idren, lying asleep in their beds, are curtailing your | itself. Quiet sleep is ' ad 
\ sunt in my prayers, for a rosary, necessity for the « njoyment of perfect health. If . 
\ ) mer ; , an 
ing row of their golden heads; one cannot sleep in the night they must sleep in 
: , : ‘ pas 
. the morning. If they do not, they will certainly : 
l, if a miracle such as this Sin Rtin.& bail tiv 
wrought for me at my bidding, still _— 5} yi uy h ee all 
se to have my past as it is The following paragraph we quote for the com- 
et my future come as it will! fort of those who require this morning slumber, 1 
and for the confusion of those who would deprive ‘ 
t make > pa 1a ve ( : the) 
1 ry the path I hav 4 them of it: ; 2€} 
sant or even, more straight or wide; “ ° for 
N ny course the breadth of a hair, “ The fact is, that as life becomes more concen- a 
1r that way, to either side. trated, and its pursuits more eager, short sleep °, : 
w ; » n 
and early rising become impossible. We take 9 
“MM is mine, § ake it all; {0 
pie and . take it all ; more sleep than our ancestors, and take more be- J 
ess—its folly, if you please— . metl 
bs et cause we want more. Six hours sleep will do very 
‘ my sins, if you come to that, i 7 own 
\ uve been my helps, not hindrances! well fora plowman ora bricklayer, or any other Pri 
8, una! ' ri 
man who has no other exhaustion than that pro- a 
ny t y fr » fis 8 . talit 
™, ody from the dam duced by manual labor, and the sooner he takes a 
that once [ had burned my hand; it after his lat Pg yet a 
‘ myself from a greater sin it after his labor is over the better; but fora — to bel 
ng a Jess—you will understand; whose labor is mental, the stress of work is on his 
* : : : : nC 
. it. : brain and nervous system, and he who is tired in tes 
tter I suffered a little pain, , : : ion udice 
. ; the evening with a day of mental application, foi 
I sinned for a little time, : P : i hane 
f smarting warned me back from death, him neither early to bed nor early to rise is whole- ‘B 
, . “Bi 
sting of sin withheld from crime. some. He needs letting down to the level of @. 
; " is con’ 
er repose. The longer interval between the active . 
nows its strength by trial will know f the brai bed, th tione ¢ 
( s re 3 
ut strength must be set against'a sin; se a po ae ib retirement to bed, the have k 
\ y temptation is overcome better his chance of sleep and refreshment, To 
, . ‘ Tecej 
him an hour after midnight is probably as good - 


s learned, who has felt its power within! 
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as two hours before it, and, even then, his sleep the housewifery qualities of the literary lady in 
will not 8} completely and quickly restore him as / question are of this kind. If our critic should 
it will his neighbor, who is physically tired. He ( venture too much on her jams and jellies he might 
must not only go to bed later, but lie longer. His ) repent. But let us hope that hia faith is not vain. 
best sleep, probably, is in the early morning hours, ) In the meantime we call for a society that shall 
when all the nervous excitement has passed en- ( protect the housewifely reputation of ‘literary 
tirely away, and he is in absolute rest.” , ladies.’ For our own part, we fail to see the obli- 
) gation resting on women to be two things at a 
time, when no such obligation rests upon man; 
THE LADIES IN THE TREASURY DE- ° but as the world demands that she shall be artist 
PARTMENT. and housewife, and as she generally, by her great 

It is with intense gratification, in view of the ( elasticity of mental temperament, complies with 
slanderous reports which have been circulated in ‘ the demand, it is well that in this respect she 
regard to the lady clerks in the Treasury Depart- ) should be appreciated. Let us have the truth on 
ment at Washington, that we read in a Boston ( this subject. If necessary we would have prize 
paper a letter from a young lady in Washington, ¢ exhibitions of literary housewifery. Anything to 
in which she says: “ Two months in the Treasury ) get at the facts. Let editors be encouraged to 
Department have made me fee! proud that I hold ¢ have inspirations of ‘respect.’ Their respect is 
a positién there. I know whereof I affirm when ( helpful to the housewife who ekes out her hus- 
I say that no better, more intelligent or refined ( band’s small income by writing, while her irons 
class of women can be found in any circle of ( are heating, or the joint roasting. Nobody can 
life.” tell what may happen, and it may come to pass, 
++ > by and by, as the millennium draws near, that 

LITERARY WOMEN. ’ everybody will have a ‘ respect for the housewifery 


en ae cs : of literary ladies,’ ” 
The Christian Union gives a wise decision in 
the case of “ Literature vereus Housework :” 
“Says a contemporary, in speaking of a new 
book on household matters, by a well-known au- 
thoress, ‘It inspires us with the greatest respect { ship of Chatham, N. J., petitioned the Legislature 
for the housewifery of a literary lady,’ for a local option temperance law, like that of 
“Tt is truly refreshing to know that something ~ Vineland in the same State; but their petition was 
has at last inspired somebody with a respect for ( refused. In 1870, however, 519 out of 723 voters 
the housewifery of a ‘literary lady.” Forascore ) in the township signed the petition, and the Legis- 
of years literary women, with a versatility and lature could not well do otherwise than grant 
alaptiveness really wonderful, have written stories ( it. On the second Tuesday in June of each year, 
and mended stockings, compounded poems and } the people are to determine by ballot “ Whether 
pastry, played the maternal to some unapprecia- ) license shall be granted to sell malt, vinous, spirit- 
tive man’s babies, and the mentor to the public, ( uous, or intoxicating liquors;” and if a majority 
all at the same time. 5 vote “No license,” then no license shall be granted. 
“In cases where a literary husband has been ) At the last June election, the vote stood a majority 
added to the trials of those devoted ‘females,’ ( of 167 against license, so that now Chatham is to 
they have been obliged to make herculean efforts 
for his comfort, going almost to the point of com- 
mitting infanticide for the sake of insuring quiet 
in his sanctum. They have known all the receipts 
for colic, and have been posted as to the best 
method with the measles; they have made their 
own clothes and a part of their husbands’, 
Friends (?) have partaken of their graceful hospi- 
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LOCAL PROHIBITION. 
In 1869 nearly five hundred voters of the town- 
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\ become practically a temperance ‘town. 
§ We wonder that the friends of temperance have 
2 not turned their efforts for procuring state prohi- 
¢ bitory laws, to the passage of “ Local Option Laws,” 
) which we believe would prove far more easy to 
¢ obtain, and be quite as effective in their working. 
¢ The large cities will always be thrown in the bal- 
) ance against prohibitory laws; and now if they 
tality, and praised their sponge-cake rhapsodically ; 2 were to be passed, within the limits of these cities, 
yet after all, everybody says and everybody seems ‘ they would be scarcely more than dead letters. 
to believe that literary women are a set of hopeless ? But in the rural districts, and in the smaller cities 
incompetents. So difficult is it to eradicate apre- ? and towns, the “ Local Option Law” would secure 
judice, in competition with which proof has no 2 tothe inhabitants the full benefit of a probibitory 
chance whatever ! ‘ measure, and would perhaps be more obligatory 
“But a new era is slowly dawning. One editor ) on them, as having once voted “No license,” they 
is convinced. It is unfortunate that his convic- ( would feel bound in pride and honor to sustain 
tions come from theory rather than practice. We ) their own action in the matter. 
have known women who could give an excellent Vineland, to which we have already referred as 
receipt for pickles, who, as actual picklers, were ( possessing a law of this character, is a bright ex- 
an ignominious failure. It is just possible that ample of what temperance men may effect in this 
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manner. The law is strict in regard to the selling 
of liquer, and those who attempt to evade it are 


regarded as the enemies of the public welfare ; and 
abitant of Vineland feels it a matter of 


every in! 
personal interest that the law shall be sustained, 
and its infraction punished, 


In Vineland the vote is unanimous each year 
against legalizing the sale of liquor. In Chatham 
there stood a vote of 201 in favor of license ; but, 
as time shall prove the benefits of the no-license 
plan, we feel it a matter of certainty that this 
minority will become converted, and before many 
shal! pass the people will stand, as one man, 
in favor of “ No License.” 


years 
unanimously 
scasigletposinits 
A BEAUTY OF MODERN GREECE. 
(See Engraving.) 
ian dames of ancient story, 

Beauties of the Attic prime, 
Radiant in the golden glory 

Of that noble classic time— 
Poets, sculptors, heroes, sages, 

Paid their homage to your charms; 
Sang of them in deathless pages ; 

At your bidding flew to arms. 


ne the nymphs Apelles painted, 
nly left to art and song— 

Art, that in the effort fainted 

All their beauty to prolong. 
Gone the nymphs in woodlands hidden 

Sporting where the fountains play ; 
Hasting back, by memory bidden, 

As we think’of Greece to-day. 


Blushing maidens, matrons comely, 
Still are found in Grecian land; 
lender hearts and virtues homely, 
ing face, and open band: 
Beauty lives along the ages, 
Never fails, and never dies; 
All its charm our heart engages, 
Found in living woman’s eyes. 
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OUR PREMIUM FOR 1872. 
f an engraving, our premium for next 
a new and beautiful Chromo, made 


Instead « 


year will be 

expressly for us by Messrs. Duval & Son, of this 
city. It is entitled the “ Caurcn Movsz,” and 
represents two sweet little girls in a church pew, 
startled by the appearance of a mouse on the 
cushions. The quaint seriousness of their faces, 
as they look sidelong over their book at the little 
intruder, is very amusing. The picture is rich and 


attractive. It will cost us more than double what 
we have paid for our fine engravings. 
Every one who sends us a club for 1872, will 
receive a copy of this charming new picture. 
ee 
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your clubs f 


Bs For 1872.—Begin early to make up 
r next year. 
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“A VISIT TO THE ARMORER.” 
The picture which we give this month is from a 
painting by G.B. O'Neill, an English painter of 
repute. It exbibits a stalwart armorer explaining 
the construction and uses of a crossbow to two 


’ youthful visitors, who are probably the children 





of the lord of the castle, in the lower halls of 
which is his armory. He is manifestly eloquent 
in its praise; the boy listens with a thoughtful 
and curious expression, while the little lady, his 
sister, looks wonderingly and half-fearfully into 
the face of the man, and holds the arm of her 
brother as if for protection. 

The figures of the youthful pair form an elegant 
contrast with that of the rough and stout armorer, 
and the trio are most effectively grouped. 

In the picture we see bits of armor under re- 
pair, swords to be refurbished, and the furniture 
and tools of the smithery, all reminding us of a 
past age when crossbows were in warfare what 
rifles are now. 

—o 
HOW TO ACQUIRE A GOOD MEMORY. 

As a general thing, we read too much, and think 
about what we read too little; the consequence is, 
that most of the people we meet know something 
in a superficial way about almost everything, and 
very little in a thorough way about anything. 
Not atenth part of what is read is remembered 
for a month after the book, magazine or news- 
paper is laid aside. Daniel Webster, who had a 
rich store of information on almost every subject 
of general interest, on being asked how it was 
that he could remember so accurately, replied, 
that it had been his habit for years to reflect fora 
short time on what he read, and so fix all the facts 
and ideas worth remembering in his mind. Any 
one who does this will be surprised to find how re- 
tentive his memory will become, and how long 
after reading a book, or interesting article, the 
best portions thereof wil! remain. 

I have used a Grover & Baker Machine for seven 
years for all kinds of family sewing, quilting bed- 
quilts, and embroidering, and have made beavy 
beaver-cloth cloaks. I have no trouble with the 
under thread wearing off, neither will the stitch 
break on’ bias seams in washing and ironing. I 
have used my machine more than a year without 
resetting the needle, and have used it six years 
without any repairs more than I could do myself. 

Mrs. Dr. W. J. Scorr, 
364 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 
seeenee ination 

Mr. Beecher, discussing the need of “using one’s 
life for others,” said: “There are thousands, and 
thousands, and thousands, who could be saved if 
there was anybody to wrap a warm heart about 
them ; if there was anybody to take them up and 
care for them, and cling to them, through good 
report and through evil report. 
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